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Following is the fuli text of the 
speech of Hon. R. P. Roblin: delivered 
at Indian Head, N. W. T.. on the 
evening of Wednesday, Dec. 18, the 
occasion being a meeting between 
Manitoba'a premier and Premier Haul- 
tain of the Territories, for the dis- 
cussion of the Proposed extension of 
Manitoba’s western boundaries: 


Mr. Roblin said: 

I can assure you I appreciate very 
much the opportunity you have af- 
torded me of being present here to- 
night and taking part in the magnifi- 
oent meeting that you have organized 
for this occasion. I am there by in- 
vitation of the provinelal autonomy 
committee, which I.mnderstand existe 
for the purpose ‘of considering the 
question that we exPected mere 

tonight. There- 
fore I feel not as though I were a 
etranger usurping something that did 
not belong to me. I feei rather as if 
I were at home, nit only by virtue of, 
the imvitation which I received in a 
formal way, but also by, ‘having met 
@ targe number of personal friends in 
this distridt previously, and to which 
I have added very materially since 
my arrival today. So nyuch so that I 
already feel as if I were in fact with- 
in the boundaries of Manitoba. (Loud 
epplause.) As thas ‘been stated, by the 
chairmen, this meeting was zed 
for a specific purpose. It is to take 
the fonm of an educational meeting, 
thet you may hear arguments and 
facts which will enable you to 
an intelligent, unbiased and pat- 
ridltic 
you will ‘be 
sooner or later to decide. 
(fO CONSIDER JOINT INTERESTS 


Before proceeding to a general dis-, 
cussion of the question, I desire to say: 
that I am not here in the most remote 
way to dictate or suggest to the people. 
of Indian. Head district or any gther 
portion of the Territories, what they 
ought or ought not to do. I have my 
own sphere where my duties are clear- 
ly defined and where I undertake to 
discharge them to, the best’of my abilf- 
ty, and it is not my duty, helther Is it 
my intention, to invade any portion of 


Ca 


the “Territories, and say ‘The people 
ought to do this or ought not todo that:, 
I come simply to submit for your con- 
sideration a statement of fact, upon 
which you may be able to form an in- 
telligent conclusion, and which will en- 
able you, wi-hin the quiet of your homes, 
to calmly consider and sit in judgment 
on what my honorable friend, Mr. Haul- 
tain, and myself may have to ‘say, and 
daecide what, in your opinion, is in your 
best interests as individuals, as citizens 
of this great country, your families,your 
neighbors, and for the welfare of the, 
great Dominion of Canada, of which we 
are all so proud. (Applause). 
MANITOBA'S AFFAIRS 

Having said this much [ shall pro- 
ceed to deal with the affairs of Mani- 
toba, and, in dealing with them, Isimp-:y 
intend to review, as concisely as pos- 
sible, the position of that province at 
the present time, making such com- 
ments as may be necessary for you to 
clearly and fully understand the mat- 
ter, so that you will have Manitoba's 
poaition fairly,- honestly and Tompre- 
hhensively disclosed. When I have accom- 
plished that Iam willing to leave the 
Matter with you. , 

I afm going to deal with Manitoba's 
affairs in this way, firet taking the 
capital account, showing how it ie 
formed, ‘then our revenue, aasets, lia- 
bilities, value of our asaesete, our - 
direct bonded indebtedness, showing 
-what we have for ‘it;’ what deficiency 
existe, if any; what we have epent for 
which we have no aseet; hurriedly deal 
with municipal institutions, exemptions 
so far as thé farmer is concerned, the 
municipal commissioner's levy, our 
corporation tax, school lands, sbhool 
law, railways and our ‘general rail- 
‘way policy, and after that, if time 
will permit, speak of our interests as 
a, whole. 


_THH CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 

To begin, you naturally aak, ‘*What 
had you to etart housekeeping, and how 
was that capital account, as we call 
it, arrived ati” Now, we have a capi- 
tal account (without going into un- 
necessary details) In the hangs of the 
Federal authorities at in the 
sum of $3,877,775.76. These monies are 
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in the Dominion treasury, and the Do- 
minion pays us 6 per cent. interest half- 
prearly. That is one source of revenue. 
The amount mentioned was reached by 
taking the population of the province 
(assumed or real, it does not matter), or 
125,000, and making an average valu- 
ation per head. That is the origin of 
our so-called capital account. That is 
the wayit standa at the preeaent time. 
OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

Then the province has other sources 
of revenue We have a ‘per 
capita grant of 380 cen 
head on the total populati e 
province. The last census, on which 
we received this grant of 80 centa per 
head, was 193,425. That, however, is 
not the census of 1901, but of 1895. That . 
source of revenue, which gave us last 
year $154,740, 1s capable of expansion 
up to a population of 400,000 souls. 
When we have reached that point we 
cannot expand beyond it, unless there 
be some rearrangement with the Do- 
minion suthorities. 


GOVERNMENT GRANT. . 


‘We have also a yearly allowance 
from’ the Federal auiboorities for gov- 
ernmental purpoges, of $50,000; also a 
yearly allowance in lieu of lands of 
$100,000. Altogether these amounts 
take a total revenue coming direcily 
from Ottawa, of $483,687.06. You will 
therefore see from thet we have mot 
@ very lange revenue from the Domin- 
don government as yet. 

REVENUE FROM LOCAL SOURCES 


You ask me if that is ali the nevenme! 
we have as a province. No; we navel 


other sources, and I will state them 
to you as they appear in our public ac- 
counts, but they are purely jocal in 
character. They are made up as fol- 
lows: Interest on school lands fund, 
fines, fees, county court fees, law 
stamps, lamd tifles fees, marriage 
licenses, Manitoba Gazetle, sale of 
statutes, 3 Der cemt. grosy earnings, 
f{ipuor licenses, interest, private 
bills, provincial lands, support of lun- 
atics, incurables and deaf and dumb, 
insurance act fees, succession du 
mumicipal, corporation and raiiway 
tax, and other minor sundry revenue. 
‘Together these make a ifotal revenue 
for the year ending December 31, 1900, 
inoluding the subsidy I have previous- | 
ly mentioned, of $905,331.06. That is 
our total revenue and the various | 
6O0lUrces named are where ét comes 
from. Later on, for pertinent reas- 
ons ‘I- will deal specifically with one or 
two of these Items of revenue. 


‘BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 


Having now told you of our revenue 
I have no doubt you naturally expect 
to hear something of our assets and 
Yehbitittes. Doubtless the Winnipeg 
mewspapers clroulate largely in this 
district, amd you will have noticed thelt 
thenp’ 16 a bonded indebtednesa upon 
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the province of Manitoba. and that 
sometimes there je a difference of. 
opinton expressed as to the nature of 
and disposition of the funds thalt were 
realized on the sale of these bonds. 
Now, this meeting, as the chairman 
cemarked, 38 stripped of all political 


Dias. Men are here tonight simply to. 


consider a business propcsition. 

that reason I agk you, no matter whalt 
aper you read, wherein the indebt- 
edness ott the Province is discussed and 
the dispoaition of the funds reailized 
érom the eale of bonds is dealt with, 
to at least read the criticisms cum 
gram salis, or with a due extent of 
mental reservation, ‘hecamse mot bav- 
ing in the territories reached as yet 
the stage of party government you 
May not appreciate that party zeel 
very often prompts criticisms which 
do not fully represent the true facts. 


DIRECT ASSETS. _ 


Now, our direct assete are as fol- 


lows: 


Dom. Gov. capital account.$ 3,877,776.00 
Loans advanced, etc., 
the govermment.... ...... 
PuwbHe buildings ...... .... 
Provincial lands (esitt{mat- 
ed) 7,000,000 acres at $3.. 21,000,000.00 
Cagh of hand 2... 2. sesnee 102,860.00 


Total .... cece ees $25,963, 636.00 
Direct liabilities ane: 
Provincial debentures is- 
sued in connection with 


135,000.00 
848,000.00 


M. & N. W. railway..... 787,426.67 
Ditto Hudson's Bay Ry... 255,986.66 
Public services., .. ...ese+. 1,498,983.33 
Public service 1. cece ease 997,666.67 
Public service ... .......008 500,000.00 


Total - -$4,040,013.33 


Or a surplus of assets over Labill- 
tres of $21,923,628.67. 


oe meee eee enen 


M. & N. W. BONDS. 


Now there is necessity for a little 
explanation here. Tale, for instance, 
series A., bonds issued in oomnedtion 
with the M. & N. W. railway $787,- 
426.67. The province never got one 
dollar of that money, The bonds 
were given to the M. & N. W. rall- 
way as ald to them in the construc- 
tion of their line, away back in 1885 
or thereabouts, ithe government at that- 
thme taking an acre of land for every 
dollar of provincial bonds issued, aS 
seourity flor the repayment of the 


‘money on the maturity of the bonds, It 
‘Tan along for a number of years, when! 


the railway company, owing to 1iti- 
gation and other causes (not necessary 
to enumerate) ceased to pay interest, 
and ran behind to the extent of several 
hundred thousand dollars. The govern- 

ment of the province in 1899 made an 
arrangement with the ratiway com- 

pany whereby tthe railway released, of! 
quit claimed their interest in these 
lands for the consideration of 160,000 
acres of the total grant -belng retained 


. 
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by .them:* That left us a very con;., but there is an indirect Mability and I 


aiderable amount of land, betwee ~ 
500,000 aud 600,000 acres. Now a 

@eal of this land ts locatted, in the Ter- 
ritories to the north of ' you 

lamas at the time of the arpangement 
referred to were considered valuable, _ 
but to what extent at the present time 
I am not prepared to say, further 
than that we received a short time 
ago @ bulk offer for the whole of 
them, which was refused fcr the reas- 
on that it was against the policy of 
the government to allow public lamdis 
to go initto the hands of speculators, 
whose sole object, in most cases, is to 
get all they can out of them, totally 
disreg-rding the interests of settlers. 
We are kciding these lamds back for 
@otual cettlers and I hope that a dis- 


* position cf them in the manner stated 


will result in a full realization of the 
amount of this agset. 

The same applies to the Hudson's Bay 
railway bonds. We hold an acre of land 
for every dollar of this amount of bond- 
ed indebtedness. This land is located 
largely in our own province ; very little, 
if any, being in the Territories. 
INDIRECT ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 

Now, I will deal next with the@indirect 
assets and indirect Mabilities, then 


‘ with the $8,000,000 indebtedness that was 


{incurred for the public service. ‘You ask 
what indirect assets and liabilities are. 
Well, we have guaranteed, under 3 sys- 
tem of aid to railways, the interest and, 
in some cases, principal, upon the bonds 
of these railway companies to the ex- 
tent of $10,526,598.88, but we hold a 
mortgage upon the railway .for that 
particular amount. We have an asset! 
in the way of a mortgage; upon drain- 
age districts, amounting to $434,766.67, 
making a total of indirect assets 

$11,010,360. Now, that indirect asset car- 
ries with it an indirect Mmbility in the 
way of provincial bonds and guarantees,| 
But take the Manitoba Southwestern 
railway, which is practically the Can- 
adian Pacific. A guarantee was made in 


" this cage of $899,846.66. This dates away 


pack to 1885, but the province has never 
been calied upon to pay a single dollar. 
We held land in thig, as in the other 
cages, and whenever the C.,P.-R. re- 
leage an acre of land, they pay into 
the treasury $2, and that remains in the 
treasury until the bonds mature, so that 
we practiwally double our security when- 
ever they sell any land. They have al- 
ready released some two to three hun- 
dred thousand acres, and the raved 
they have paid over is drawing 6 

cent. interest, waiting for the Fonda to to’ 
mature, so that this does not carry, 
with it any liability whatever. Nothing’ 
more fortunate could happen the prov-' 
ince of Manitoba than that the Manitoba’ 
Southwestern railway should forfeit the’ 
lands and allow them to revert to the 
proyince, because we would make 200 to 
600 per cent. profit. Of cours2, there is 
no poasibt. ity of such a thing occurring, 
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want you to understand it, so that 
when anyone talks about it you will 
ot be confused with these large sums 


of money, because we Qave assets to- 


cover them. 
RAILWAY, GUARANTEES 


In the next place ig the provincial 
guarantees upon Canadian Northern 
bonds of which [I have already 
spoken. We, in the province of Manitoba, 
have aided cailways in constructing new 
lines, in various ways. We have, in 
some instances, given cash grants ‘of 
80 muclt a mile; in some cases granted 
a lump sum, and, in others, aided rail- 
way companies by a guarantee of bonds. 
But, wherever we have guaranteed wo 
have always taken a mortgage upon 
the railway. In’ the cass of the- Cana- 
dian Northern we have a mortgage for 
a sum which 1s not only in my opinion, 
but in the opinion of practical railway 
men, less than one-half the value af 
the road, or the amount it could be sold 


for if it was necessary for us to gell-- 


to protect ourselves. The province has 
been employing this method of aiding 


railways for a number of years. We 


have done it before in connection with 
colonization railways. We heave in- 
duced the construction of roads in por- 
tiong of the province where there were 
no eettlements and nothing to fustify 
the construction other Ahan for coloniz- 
ation purposes, and no éingle. case 


in all these years hfs the province of - 


Manitoba been call7d upon t6 payone 
dollar. In other cases the earnings 
were sufficient to pay all charges on 
the road and the Interest on the bonds 
guaranteed. Therefore, I do not think 
that any gentleman that has faith in 
his country can believe that we will 
ever b2- called upon to pay one cent. 
if we do, we have our remedy,and have 
& government road at on2-half what 
it cost to build. Now, the aid wa have 
given to the Canadian Northern rail- 
way in the wey of guarantecs Is very 
considerable, bzing over $9,000,000. There 
fa $5,800,000 of that HMablility with rg@ 
Bpect to a line of railway in tha prov- 
ince of Ontario; that is to say, 290 miles 
at the rate of $20,000 a mile of guaran- 
ee. . 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LEASE. 

IT presume it is nocessary also, for 
fear I might be charged with having 
withhe!d or forgotten something, to re- 
fer to the leage that the government of 
Manitoba made with the Northérn Pa- 
cific railway, in. which we. agreed to 
pay $210,000 a year as rental for,-that 
road. We did so, but at the same time 
easigned the lease and covenants to thé 
Canadian Northern, and we were in 
that way relieved of the ilability, 
Sdmeone may feel that there ia atill 
pome shadow of liability, that there is 


y 
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some menace in the lease, and that if 
the Canadian Northern Tafled to pay 
the rental that we might be held, as 
a@ province, for the amount of the rental. 
Now, in order to relieve ‘your minda 
ef doubt and give an assurance inthe 
way of a statement of fact, I have only 
to point out the offer the C.P.R. made 
for this lease. The president of the 
great Canadian Pacitic railway came on 
a special train from Montreal to Winni- 
peg, and intervizwed the government of 
Manitoba for the purpose of securing 
from us this leage we had secured from 
the Northern Pacific. I have no doubt 
that you have been leg to believe, if 
you accepted as truthful,.many of the 
newspaper criticisms, that Manitoba had 
made a bad bargain in this lease. 


Wrong statements were made, state-- 


ments inspired by Interested parties, to 


the effect that Manitoba would lose by. 


the lease of these lines. But Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy came west ag fast es he 
could, and he did not say we had made 
e@ bad bargain. He offered us $500,000 
and areduction of rates, which would 
have meant agaving on the transpor- 
tation of farmers’ produce cqual to $1,- 
500.000 a year, for our lease. ‘Surely 

{s is evidence that we have not made 
a bad hargain, and the offer is atill 
open to ‘the government of Manlioba to 
take advantage of thcse very material 
‘Inducements. Therefore, I do not think 
it is at all necessary for me to deal 
further with this. If these lines should 
come back to us, we have an aisset that 
will make hundreda of thousands of dol- 
lara as direct revenue and gave mil- 
lions in reduced rates. 


THE $3,000,000 INDEBTEDNESS. 

I shall not deal further with the 
railway matter at this stage, but I want 
next to deal with the direct and indir- 
ect Habilities. We have $3,000,000 debt 
that does need some explanaton, and I 
have no doubt that you, who are con- 
sidering the question, deaire to know 
just how I propose that this dept, the 
only debt- that we have to consider, 
shall be adjusted, in 90 far as you 
would be concerned, should you join 
any part of your territory to Mani- 
toba. Now, I stated a moment ago 
that we alded railways in various 
ways, dirept cash grants of a0 much 
e mile, lufap sums and guarantees. Out 
of this sum of $3,000,000 in round fig- 


ures, We have given in aid to lines “of - 


railways in the province of Manitoba 
$971,557.87. I said Manitoba, but that is 
not correct, because out of that am- 
ount we took $150,000 and built aline 
of railway in the territory of Assini- 
boia, from Melita to Hstevan. The 
province of Manitoba mortgaged its 
resources, and took that money raised 
en these debentures, afd aided the C. 
PR. to that extent, and, therefore, f 


think that mo man wily say that’ that 
amount ‘was not deX In & way 
directly beneficial to the people of As- 
sinfboia. This, therefore, would not 
be a matter of dispute. Another sum 
of $80,000 or $90,000 was used in aiding 
an extension of the Pipestone branch 
up to Agsiniboia, and since extended 
to Arcola, so that item you will also 
not consider to have been an im- 
proper expenditure, because, if there 
were ho eagtern end toa tailway in 
Assiniboia, what use would it be? 


- RAILWAY EXTENSION. 

The balance of this sum was very 
largely used for aljing the Northern 
Pacific in Manitoba. I fancy ‘from 
what I have heard today, and from 
what I have seen around your station, 
and streets, you are suffering from 
want of better transportation facili- 
ties. (Hear, hear.) You are not only 
suffering for want of competition, but 
you actually require more Tacilities 
even at the rates now charged. We 
in Manitoba passed ‘through this same 
period, I may say, of agitation some 
years ago, and the people realized that, 
situated as we were in the centre of 
the continent, the great question with 
them was the transportation one. 
Therefore, we had to ‘have not 
only facilities for carrying out the 
grain, but also at a price which would 
leave a fair remuneration. Agitation 
sprung up, and {t was necessary in the 
interests of the people, so we thought, 
that there should be a competing road, 
‘and steps were taken, which result- 
ed in‘the introduction of the Northern’ 
Pacific,which was alded by a cash Brant 
ito the extent of $675,000. Now, I can 
quite understand you doubting In your 
‘mind whether, in the adjustment or 
arrangement, come to regarding the ad- 
dition of territory to Manitoba, ex- 
wenditure df such money can be made 
beneficlal to .you. Now, unless that ‘ex- 
‘penditure can be showh tohave been 
made for your benefit, then it would 
mot be proper to have you assume any 
proportion of it. But, I claim, if you 
‘enjoyed the advantages of that line 
you should be willing to assume your 
share of that debt, because the mater- 
jal advantages you would get on this 


‘year’s crop would more. than compen-. 


sate you for that debt, to say nothing 
about the future. (Applause.) That 
money has been expended, and that rail- 
way is practically up to the western 
borders of the province. There are a 
few miles to construct, butthe prov- 
ince is not willing under existing cir- 
cumstances, to extend the line beyond 
its limits without there feing .some 
special reason for it, go by virtue of 
{ta connection with the territories. But 
if you become a part of the province 
the railway might be extended to your 


‘cific was brought into 
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territory, and the advantages that 
goed would carry would be given to 
fyou,-and {t would be as beneficial then 
ito you as it now is tous. This is a 
statement, of course, which requires a 
pontract. It would be a matter for 
arrangement when we get toa point 
‘where it is necessary to consider {t aa 
‘a business proposition. 


“A MOTUAL BENEFIT. 


That deals with the amount used in 
ratiway construction, and I claim now, 
wand I do not wish to be misunderstood, 
that if any portion of the territory of 
Assinibota becomes part of the province 
of Manitoba, that they ought to be 
willing to assume the joint responsibil- 
ity’with us in connection with the mon- 
fea that have been expended ‘for these 
purposes, because the benefits would 
ma.eralize for them ag rast as- jt 
would be pca3ible fo. extensions to be 
made. ‘The next item, $149,034.22 “of 
money that we used out of this to as- 
siat municipalities that had given aid 
to railways; that is to say, a municl- 
pality like Westbourne, which gave & 
very ¢onsiderable bonus by way of its 
debentures to railways to secure con- 
struction. They claimed, and Ithink 
properly, that when the Northern Pa- 
the province, 
and the cost of it foorne vy the 
province as a whole, they should be re- 
Ueved of that financial-lability. Tf 
think {it was a fair position, and the 
government of the ‘day acceeded and 
repaid the municipalities to the amount 
named, so that this comes properly un- 
der the head of aid to railways. 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS. 

The next item is public buildings,3506~ 
14447. Now, this is money which was 
expended for the construction oi lunatic 
asylums, a deaf and dumb inatitute and 
& home for incurables; institutions that 
are pecessary in every civiifzed com- 
munity becaus2, no matter how much 
we deplore it, we have thes2 classes 
of unfortunates in our midst to pro- 
vide for. The Christian civilization, 
under which we live, prompts us, com- 
pels us, to furnish institutions for car- 
ing for these people. Now these asy- 
lums, one at Brandon and the other at 
Selkirk; the home for incurables at 
Portage la Prairie, and the deaf and 
dumb institute at Winnipeg, are public 
iratitutions which are today caring for 
the afflicted people of Agssiniboia, Al- 
berta and the ‘Northwestern country. 


NECESSARY INSTITUTIONS 
These are institutions which, if you 


“organized as a province, you would re- 


quire to raise money to construct. These 
in Manitoba are already constructed and 
are doing work which they would con- 
tinue to do, if you became part of the 
province. You say “I has not cost us 
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anything now." That Is true, but the 
time has come when, your advanced posi- 
ition in matters material demand that 
you should change your condition andi, 
therefore, you cannot continue us ward} 
of the government, because the cost ig 
borne now by the Dominion government 
for you, and they pay us so much per 
head. I claim, and submit lt as a fair 
proposition, that these ingtitutions being 
bulit and serving you, you can very 
properly be asked to assume your pro- 
portion of the amount expended upon 
them ag a fair lability. 

The next item of thig money expend- 
ced was $370,766.53 interest on bonds of 
the M. & N. W. Ry., but which I have 
already shown is secured by lands. The 
same applies to the sum paid out for 
interest on the Winnipeg and Hudson 
Bay Ry. bonds. 

HALFBREED MORTGAGES 

Another item is for halfbreed mort- 
gages, $91,702.40. This is an item-~ that 
may be questioned, as we are not sure 
whether the lands held to cover this 
amount will be of sufficient value Tor 
that sum. It arose in this way: the 
courts of Manitoba while the halfbreed 
children were minors, were acting as 
trustees for them when the halfbreed 
settlement was being made. They took 
charge of the monies and made, in some 
cases, what was claimed to bea bad 
investment, so that, to set at rest any 
doubt, the prpvince assumed the liabil- 
ity, paid the children in cash as they 
reached . maturity, and accepted the 
lands. So the only thing to be settled 
could be the difference between the $91,- 
702.40 and the selling price of the 
la 


COMPENSATION FOR BALANCE. 

That leaves a balance of about $741,- 
000. Now, you maturally ask me what 
we are going to do about that? I say, 
if any portion of the Territories de- 
sires to becom2 a part of the province 
of Manitoba, it shall have the sum of 
130,009 in round figures, set apart to ites 
credit. That sum will be taken from 
our consolidated revenue account as it 
stands at the preeznt time, and be 
placed to the credit of the*new terri- 
tory, to be expended in such a way 
ag the people who are directly interest- 
ed In that district think wise. “It could 
be used in the construction of roads, 
bridges, buildings, etc. You would 
have that sum for your own purposes, 
to be used however you wished. 


COMMITTEB OF ADJUSTMENT. 
That is . ti to the ad- 
jus menc ne 2 ponition eit Carri2u ey 
the province of Manitoba at the present 
time. All, excepting the last sum men- 
tioned, has been expended for purposes 


still avallable and beneficial to you if 
you became a portion of Manitoba. The 


) 
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, basis, then, would allow you to come 
in on terms of equality with us ao far 
ag we stand in relation to that particu- 
lar ability. The matter is a business 
one, and I have no doubt that If it is 
decided that it ia a desirable thing to 
do, a committee representing the people 


will be appointed who can meet with” 


government of Manitoba and go over 
those items of expenditure and adjust 
them in an equitable manner. ‘That is 


my proposition for adjusting the alts. i government. 
wer 


culty. 
GOVERNMENT GRANTS. 


T shall now pass on to the amount 
of money we gave back to the people 
last year. We gave out of consolida- 
ted revenue $402,340.57 directly, as fal- 
lows. Historical society, $250: Rifle 
association, $250; public echooks, $257,- 
740.15; University of Mamitoba, $6,000; 
agricultural societies, $15,977.83; dairy 
asacolaltion, $200; Cattle Breeders’ asso- 
ciation, $200; Poultry association, $350; 
Winnipeg Industrial exhibition, $4,000; 
Brandon exhibition, $4000; Hemrticoul- 
tural society, $200; hosp tal amd char- 
Itable institutions, $51,744.14; aids to 
manicipal.ties, $61,428.45, making a tot- 
al of the $402,340.57 mentioned. This, 
of course, does mot apply in any way 
to tthe cort of maintain ng our public 
institutions. 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


The next questicm is that of muni- 
elpal government. I know the prin- 
ciple of muncipal governmert does 
Dot obitrin to any great extent in the 
Territories. I also know that there 
is a desire on the part of the farvers 
of the Nerthnwest to avoid any sem- 
ibiamce of taxathion as far as pcssible, 
and it is a proper spirit. The same 
desire to avoid taxation is found re- 
garding debt. In the province of 
Manitoba, where municipal institutions 
obtain very largely, I want to tell you 
that it i9 always optional and lies en- 
urely with the will of the people 
whether the district exists as a muni- 
cipality or not. The people exercise 
the option which they enjoy under our 
law.- You people of thie portion of the 
Territories should you become a por- 
tion of Mamitcha, need not organize 
into municipalities unless you g0 de- 
sire, . The government supplies the 
machinery,. but never insists «pon 
municipal organization without a pe- 
tition or request from the people. You 
have the matter entirely {n your own 
hands. I-need not go into the law re- 

municipal organization, be- 
cause I fatmcy moat of you are fam{i+ 
Jar with them, as probebly the ma- 
jority of those present have come 
from eastern Canade. and know its en- 
actments. 

EXEMPTION .LAMW. 

We have’ in Manilioba a fiberal ex- 
emption Jaw, which fully protecta the 
farmer from undue persecution at the 
instance of a creditor. 


we 


(Mr. 
property in Manitoba exempt from 
seizure.) . 

THE DIRECT TAX. « 


I now come to what you have prob- 


-ably noticed I am particularly -blame®__ 
for by some people—because I would not ~ 


have you for a moment think that in 
the province of Manitoba everybody 
t I am the hest man as head of 
There are some peo- 
te“who actually do not agree with me, 
but, however, they don’t happen to be 
in the majority at the present time. 
(Applause.) These people claim that 
we have done a very vici6ua and wicked 
thing in imposing by a statute of last 
yeur a direct tax on the people of Mani- 
toba. It is true we have imposed a 
direst tax, but we only did it after 
very careful deliberation, and on the 
princip’e that we should pay as we go, 
-that we should not exceed our revenues 
680 as to run behind every few yeare 
to the extent of the $750,000 which waa 
included tn the $4,000,000 debt. Wr a- 
cided we would ask the people of Mant- 
toba to pay a portion of the cost of 
the administration of justice by a direct 
levy of $42,000. This is the only di- 
rect tax the government of Manitoba 
puts upon the people for consolidated 
revenue purposes. It ja true, fault is 
found with it; but in the firat utter- 
ance I made after I accepted portfollo 
I stated that this direct tax we pro- 
poeed to put upon the people would only 
be continued until we had adjusted the 
finances and secured sufficient revenue 
to cover the cxpenditure. I hope we 
will be compelled not to repeat the tax- 
ation for any considerable period. So 
satisfactory are the finances of ‘the 
province becoming that we hope—mind, 
we do not promise, but we hope—to be 
able to rep2al that statute at an early 
date. Now, I am eure you farmers 
would endorse any government that 
would undertake, even with such stepe 
ag that, to keep within revenue, on the 
principle of not running into debt. 


MUNICIPAL LEVY. 


The only other items that are raised 
through the municipal commissioner 
are those for interest anil simiking fund 
to pay for count house and jail, $44,- 
687.33 These court houses, jails and 
Bo ene Oe tls kind are constmcted 

Yy mun: es, and owned by mun- 
ieipalities, and the law provid» that, 
the municipal ccmmasioner shall col-! 
Jedt the interest on the debentures’ 
sold to pay for them amd have a sink- 
ing fund when ithe bande mature. We 
are simply doing it for-the people, who 
have constructed these buitdings, and 
who have asked us to do the work for 


PROVINCIAL HHALTH FUND, 
Next comes the eum for the mains 


Roblin here read the list of 


a 


ave 


le 


Me 


tenance of the board of health, some 
$9000. A munte'pality where an ovt- 
bre of disease takes place ie sup 
to bear the cost of suppressing 
and wiping out the sarre. so the money 
is rzised for the purpose. Then we 
fave an ft we raise money for 
which I have bften voted against, and 
that Ig the wolf bounty. Everyman 
who kille a wolf brings in the ears or 
head and gets a reward and the 


-amount is ratwed by a levy on the 


municipabties, Last year this amount- 
ed to $3,760.33. Another {tem is the 
maintenance of county courte. This 
complies the let of items raised by 
the mumicipal commissioner and aif! 


except the $42,000 menitioned is purely 


for the peopte themselves, 
CORPORATION TAX. 

Now we not cniy tax the people 
but we tax corporations in Manitoba 
as follows, beHeving that they ought 
to pay their share of the cost of 
government,—nallway companies, 2 per 
cent grces earnings; banks, $800 for 
@ head office, $200 for branch offices 
up to four and for every one over 
that $100, private batiks, $200, insur- 
emce companies, 1 per cent on gross 
premiums; loam companies $100 with in- 


crease ‘account to capital; telegraph 
fompanies, 1 per oitle; telephone 
companies, 60 cents pee instrument; 


street raifwaya,. $200 up to %00: gas 
companies, $600; eleciric light 
campanies, $100. Now that is what we 
do in the way of taxing rations. 
{t is a new principle with us end is 
working very satisfactorily. 

SCHOOL MATTERS. 


The mext question that is of inter- 


est to you and us, because it is possi- 
bly the mcpt inmportant one, is that of 
echool matters. I want “to -tell you 
that you people of Assinibola are inan 
enviable position, particularly as com- 
pared with the province of Manitoba. 
We have not the money, arid the Do- 
minion government ‘to draw upon for 
this purpose, and cannot, or do not, aid 
our schools to the extent you do. We 
give our schoola $130 each per year by 
direct grant, that fs, 65 cents a day for 
200 days. The municipalities givethem 
$120 @ year, and the balance of the 
cost of maintenance and operation is 
borne directly by the people of tge 
echool district. That ia the way our 
schools are run. Your s&dhools are 
alded to a larger extent than we can 
do on account of the large number of 
echools, d our limited revenue. Bat 
our Bchool growth has been vy. 

great. In -18%1 the school population 
wag 7,000 and today it is 62,664. , 
have 1,596 teachers, and pay $257,740.16 
ae acash grant. You can see that (we! 
pay about 80 per cent. of our total rev- 
enue to the cause of education. Now, 
our school fun ngs and achool lands are 
in a somewhat'‘dimilar position to yours 
in that we have gold a co por- 


We. 


» 


tion of ours, and the funde received 
fnom these pales ere held in trust! for 
us at Ottawe. The interest alone am 
lounts to $160,175. We hopa to get this, 
and when we do, this, with our reven- 
nes, will enable us to grant more aid 
to schools. 
RAILWAY QUESTION. 

One more matter of as much interest 
as any other I have dealt with. 1 
believe it is of great importance to you 
people of thie district, and I believe 
you realize this, because I have heard 
it more freely discuased since I came 
to Indfan Head than any other. That 
is the railway question. (Applause.) I 
want to gay that so far as Manttoba 
js concerned, we have no more rall- 
way question. The railway probtem, 
in so far as Manitoba ts concerned, is 
solved, and there js no more agitation 
of ‘any kind in that direction in 
Manitoba. On eome points on the C. 
P.R. we have been unable to get cara 
réquired on some particular days, but, 
largely speaking, we have arrived at 
@ solution of the problem as a whole. 
At any rate the newspapers and my 
political opponenta have no ¢riticlams 
or suggestions to méke. 

THH TWO MAPS. 

IT have a map here which will show 
you how Manitoba ja eituated in regard 
to railways. The province is pretty 
well covered and no districts are either 
not supplied or not provided for In the 
immediate future. We have built up 
to our western boundary, but we have 
no object.in going beyond that ao far, 
as the province ia concerned. Now, in 
this other map (Mr. Roblin exhiblts map 
of Aesiniboia) you will observe a mark- | 
ed difference. (Laughter.) Although 
your country ie rich and fertile and 
your people honest and industrious, yet 
you have not ‘been able, whether be- 
cause you had‘not provincial aytonomy 
or for o.her reagons, but at a.l even.s 
you have not got the facilities we have. 


2 NEW RAILWAY PRINCIPLE. 


‘Now, we not only have the lines of 
railway; we have something more. We 
have introduced in the province of Mani- 
toba a new principle regarding the con- 
struction and control of railway- lines. 
we have, by virtue of 6n arrangement, 
g2cured as absolute control over 1,443 
miles of road, as if we had built the 
lines ourselves as if we had put our 
hands in the public treasury and con- 
structed every inch. We have secured 
that without one cent of capital ex- 
penditure. We never put one dollar into 


‘ these roads, and yet ae have ‘ gtat- 


ed we have 1,348 miles the gov- 
ernment of Manitoba absolutely con- 
trola. (Applause.) They control the rates 
and they control the operation of that 


. the Dominion Government has 


f* 
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road in ag far aks ‘the Interests of the 
people demand. 


NO REAL LIABILITY. 
y. You ask me properly, “Did not the, 
weecuring of these advantages involve 
@ great liability to the p:ruvince?”’ It 
did ~-olve a HNabllity of the sum 92f 
$11,195,280. - This liability, the province 
assumed in the way of a guarantee nm 
conntction with this system of rai'- 
ways. The only question, ther-fcre. 10 
be decided 4s whether [n the gva.at- 
tee or endorsement of th? bonds there 


- 9 a likelihcod ot the province ever be- 


‘ing called upon to pay anything I 
have risked my reputation ar a yi blic 
man and as a business man on- this 


~ question by saying tnat the provi..ce 


will never be called upon to pay one 
@ollar. And yet we have the right 
to say what rate that railway shail 
ehary> on evyry ‘pound of freight 
that It carries over its lfnes. Is that 
aqt worth something to the people 
af Manitoba or any-of the western 
country? We are experiencing In Mani- 
toba before the limes are even com- 
pleted and in operation, material bene- 
fits ard advaltages under this con- 
tract. You ask me also If [t {s an abso- 
lute certainty that° we have that con- 
trol of rafes. Our contract says 80, 
our mortgage is completed. and I have 
here a letter received only yesterday 
from the chief ecunsel we employed 
to] ‘draft that tmortgade. the most 
eminent lawyers that cou'd be secured 
in connection with rattway law Messrs 
Kingsmill & Barwick of orento, 
which states thit the provinces abso- 
Yutely secured and that we have the 
control of rates. 
REDUCTION OF RATES. 

It is true that the road is not yet 
completed and we have mot had a fair 
test of its earning power. We have not 
yet had a test of what it caln carry 
merrhand'ss for, but we have had some- 
thing else in the nature of an asaeur- 


“ance, proving that the rat-s can be re- 


durei. and I may tell: you that when 
n- 
Bpected and authorized the opening of 
the Rainy River ection of the Canadian 
Northern line, that gay the rates on 
wheat from Manitoba points on that 
line of railway will be reduced 2 tents 
@ hundred. (Great applaus?.) That is 
ithe kind of legislation we “have been 
able to pass in Manitoba, end that is 
tthe kind of bemefit that we have been 
abe to obtain for our people. Some one 
may say, however, ‘awhile you may re- 
duce the ratcé, don’t you have to pay 
df there is any deficiency.” No; for 
the railway tgmpany is bound that un- 
til the ratea are reduced below lOc. a 
frundred on wheat and more than 15 
per cent. on merchandise, they will 
make good any deficiency. That is the 
easence of our contract. But if the rates 
are dropped to 10c. there ia no possible 
danger of even the railway company 
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having to make good any deficiency. 
How do I reach that conclusion? 


CANADIAN NORTHERN EARNINGS. 


Under section 800 of the railway act, 
every railway ila compelled to make a 
sworn etatement of gross earnings from 
week to week, and that Is filed at! Ot- 
itawa. Now! the statement of the Cama- 
dian Northern shows that with the 
mere patches and pieces the company 
fa at present operating in Manitoba, 
and taking any proportion of the 
through freight charges that the con- 
necting lines choose to give them, they 
have been able to earn aw sum of money 
each month-that not only pays fixed 
charges and interest ‘on the mileage 
that they operate, Some 477 miles, but 
they have earned an amount ‘which is 
sufficient to pay the interest and fixed 
charges on the total mileage of 1,343 
miles which includes 502 miles not yet 
in operation. (Applause.) Besides they 
could have the tidy profit of ten to fif- 
teen thousand dolians a month In ad- 
dition. (Applause.) That is what they 
are doing and five hundred miles of 
yoad not operated yet. 

It ia the power and cuty of ‘the gov- 
ernment of Manitoba to examine what 
they earn, so that all monzys invested 
Including stock shall pay a dividend, 
but diso see that the road shall not 
create millionaires by the dozen every 
year. (Applause.) 

SOON BE IN OPERATION. 


That is the railway position in Mani. 
toba. I wiah this meeting had been held 
& week or two later, for by that time 
I believe the road will be in operation 
and the benefits manifest to all. I be- 
lieve I am not wrong in prophesying 
that even as far west as Indian Head 
the farmers will feel the benefit of the 
railway legislation passed through our 
legislature last session, on account of 
& sympathetic action over every line 
of railway in the country, not only in 
reduction of rates but in better serv- 
ice. Now what amount have we guar- 
anteed each year, because this is an im- 
portant matter and you would have to 
assume the liability with us if you 
joined Manitoba. The amount of the 
guarantee is estimated at $457.22 per 
mile on a bonded indebtedness of $11,- 
435 per mile. This Js, I believe, the 


‘ cheapest railway in the world. It is 


at least the most cheaply constructed 
road of which I have been able to ob- 
tain‘any record, and I want you to 
examine all gtatements you can  pro- 
cure, so that this statement shall have 
the fullest corroboration. (We have 
an absolute mortgage on that road, by 
which, if the company should fail to 
do what they have contracted to dos we 
have power to enforce them and take 
charge of the road ourselves. So that 
if we get that road. we ghall hava a 
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government railway at a cost of leas” the two roads come together, or where 


tnan one half the cost 
on this continent. 
, LIGHT BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 
I‘fancy that there is no géntieman 
who will say that, if the C.P.R. with 
its long stretches through barren coun- 
try can pay interest on $56,000 a mile, 
and its stock sell at over-Par, that a 
vailway passing through a country, 
every mile of which willl produce local 
traffic and carrying only $11,435 a mile 
will pay interest to am absolute cer- 
tainty. This statement carries” proof 
on its face. Now just see what other 
roads pay and what their debt is. 
The Grand Trunk has a bonded in- 
debtedness of $60.535 a mile, Michigan 
Central -- $22,577, Pennsylvania $56,228, 
Chicago and Burlington $27,661, Nor- 
folk and Western $38,724, and many 
others I have on this list show an in- 
Gebterinesl of two, three and five 
times what ours carries. That shows 
you whether we have a good bargain 
or not, amd whether we have a road 
under the cost of other roads or not. 
What do other roads pay per mile in 
fnterest? Ours only has to pay $457.22. 
The C. P. R. pays $1.601.47, The Grand 
Trurk pays £423; Sor line $2019.53: 
Wabrish $1,929; Wiscons'n Central $2,- 
175.55; Great Northern $2 52798; North- 
ern Pacific $3314.82; Tlinols Central 
$2921.48. I have a long lst of the 
principal riilways of thid continent 
showing what they earned last year, 
and in every case the amount is three. 
four to five times as Much as our road 
has to pay before we are released from 
obligation. That ig our pesition. 
WILL BUILD NEW LINES. 


We will talld new Mnee where the 
interests cf the pe-ple derand. ‘There 
is no pentfon of the prov'nce except- 
Ing part of the ‘Riding Moumtain 
country but what has railway facilit’es 
today. Thev have not all got com- 
petition, but there fa one thing I think 
I ovght to say, and that {s wherever 


of any rallway 


they voth operate or ask for trade 
from common ground, there has been 
mo shortage of cars at any point. 
(Applause.) The farmer eot his car 
as soon as he acked for it. amd as a 
result these places were always 
dvetter served than other points. 
Witte it is not pssitte and not pro- 
per for me to promise that {ff any 
territory were added to Manitoba that 
you would have a competing line at 
all points, yet I cam make this prot 
mise, and I make {it age representing 
the province of Mamnit-ba, that if any 
considerable portion of the territories 
choose to throw in its destinies with 
Manitoba, the same efficient and com- | 
plete railway service that has been 
pecured for the province of M»nitoba 
will ‘be given to the farmers of the 
territories at the very earliest moment 
possible. (Applause.) 

Of coure th’s Cannot be done In one 
year. It will have to be done, as it 
has been done with us. as fast as 
possible having regard to  clreum- 
stamces. 

But it is mot necessary for me to 
make any particular promise or 
pledge. I am not here to hold out any 
alluring advantages, ‘but simply to 
state facts, and then if you  thintr 
it would be better in your imterest to 
join hands with Manitoba and to 
gether with us march on to that pro~ 
minence that we expect to attain and 
which we @o richly deserve, in the 
Dominion, then so much the  bdetter 
for us all, but if you chora@e on the 
other hand to remain alone amd work 
out your own destiny in your own 
particular way, then we will te rivals, 
put mot enemies. We wiTl rejoice in 
your prosperity and you in ours. Amd 
“whatever heppens , whether we go on 
together or alone, we will all rejoice 
in the prosperity which Is the certain 
desiny of this grand Dsminion, our 
common countsy. 
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Full Text of Premier Haultain’s Speech at the Indian Head 
Meeting in Reply to Premier Roblin’s Arguments 
on the Question of the Extension of 
Manitoba’s Boundaries, , 


The following is the report verbatim 
of the speech delivered by Premier 
Hauiltain, of the Northwest Territor- 
jes, at Indian Head, on Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 18, on the occasion of 
the meeting with Premier Roblin to 
discuss the proposed extension west- 
ward of Manitoba's- boundaries: 

Mr. Haultain said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentle- 
men—I eam sure I should be doing 
wrong if I @id not take advantage 
of this opportunity to congratulate 
myself and congratulate you ypon the 
splendid and representative audience 


_ gathered here tonight, but it is only 
fitting to the occasion and to the sub- 


ject'under discussicn that there should 
be a largé and representative audi- 
ente. I would also congratulate you 
on the fact that we are able to de- 
part from the ordinary, beaten paths 
of political controversy, and discuss 
a question which, after aH, has noth- 
ing to do with politics, and is the most 
important question to be discussed in 
this part of the country, one which 
concerns you and concerns evéryone 
in the Territories and Canada at large. 
1 can also congratulate you upon hav- 
ing the subject discussed in the spirit 
which Mr. Roblin has already shown. 
and which I hope to emulate in any- 
thing I aay say. 
to have ‘Mr. Roblin present tonight; 


we are glad. to have,shim here as a. 


friend and as a neighbor, as well 2s 
a man occipying a foremost position 
in our sister province of Mamitoba. 
Mr. Roblin days he has been able to 
extend his friendships among us. 

can agsure him, if I do not misjudge 
the spirit of our people, he may well 
be able to extend his friendships much 
further in the West, even if there !s 
a imitation applied to hig boundaries. 
Mr. Roblin says he does not come as 


an invader. Of course he does not 
coMe as an imvader; he comer with 
all the and all promises, 


and all the allurements of a wooer, 
although he says he does #0t offer any 
allurements. He does his wooing very 
well, and even if we are obliged to 
reject him, we will always be willing 
to be a sister province to him and be 
perfectly friendly. 


MR. ROBLIN AND ‘THE TERRI- 
TORIAL ASSEMBLY. 


Before saying anything further, 
there is just One personal matter 


We are all glad. 


which’ I am going to take up with 
Mr. Roblin, one I think I ought to 
refer to, both on My own account 
and on behalf of my fellow-members 
in the legislative assembay. It is the 
chly point of personal difference which 
exists between Mr. Roblin and myself, 
and it will be finished so far as I am 
concerned when I have said what I 
am gaing to say. In the correspon- 
dence which took place some little 
time ago between Mr. Roblin and the 
committee, Mr. Roblim undertook to 
say this: . 

- “I know the most of the legislative 
assembly are véry much opposed to 
any extension of boundaries. You can 
understand that they are jealous of 
the ‘position they now ‘occupy, and 
they desire to retain it, and they fear 
if they are added. to Manitoba their 


. individuality mi&ht be Jost; therefore, 


I pay but little attention to what the 
amembers of the legislative assembly 
say on this point, as I quite appreci- 
ate the motives that prompt it, but 
I do pay careful attention as to what 
the individual farmers, the wealth pro- 
ducers of the Northwest, have to say 
in their private individual capacity 
and, therefore, am pleased to hear 
from individual farmers regarding this 
matter.” 

Now, of course, there may be a cer- 
tain amount of Personal ambition on 
the part of myself and the other mem- 
bers of the legislature when we take 
the position that we would lke to see 
our great country united; at the same 
time that is a position which the mem- 
bers of the legislature can take with- 
out having their motives misconstrued. 
If there is any question of amb:tion, 
it is just as ambitious <n tehalf of 
Mr. Roblin to come here to extend his 
boundaries as it is for the members 
of the legislature to try and hold what 
they already have. I am certain that 
while Mr. Roblin may have as much 
public spintt as any Member of the 
assembly, I do not think he has more 
than the combimed public spirit of the 
assembly. I think we, as a body, as 
well as individually. are able to look 
at this large question as disinterest- 
edly, and with as Ilttle attention to 
what our ambitions may suggest, as 
Mr. Roblin og amybody else. 

I have an apology to thake. I have 
to make two apeeches. In the 
first place, I have to indulge in a 
little discussion with Mr. Roblin on 


‘ 


one side of a large question; and, on 
the other hand, J] have taken advant- 
age of what I knew would be a large 
meeting—a meeting té which an un- 
usual amount of significance will be 
attached—to make a definite state- 
ment on behalf cf the government of 
the Territories as to our position with 
regaid to the provincial question. Al- 
though the chairman has been very 
gracious in according us as much time 
as we want, Mr. Koblin has asked: 
“What akout the audience?” [I am 
very sorry for the audience, but at 
the same time I have a large subject 
to deal with, a subject opening up 
a large number of questions, a sub- 
ject which has to be presented in a 
number of phases. If it is going to 
take a long time to discuss, I can 
only apologize and say that I will 
either have to not approach the sub- 
ject at all, or do it in the way that 
suggests itself to me. 

I will divide anything I have to say 
into two parts: ‘The first de- 
voted to dealing with what Mr. Roblin 
has said; and the second part I pro- 
pose to devote to stating the general 
policy of the government, with what- 
ever that may lead to. 

The general policy of the gevern- 
ment practically involves a discussion 
of three points: Firat—Whether it is 
desirable at all to have provincial 
institutions? Secondly—If we are to 
have them, are we to have one, two 
or more provinces? 'Thirdly—The sub- 
ject which Mr. Roblin has discussed 
tenight—if we are to have provincial 
institutions is it going to be after a 
portion of the Territories have jpbeen 
included in Manitoba? 

First, let us consider whether it, is 
desirable that any portion of the Ter- 
ritorles should be added to Manitoba. 

In discussing that question I have 
to take for granted cerfain things 
which I will ave to prove later on. 
I will have to take for granted that 
provinc‘al institut'ons are going to be 
established, so far as a certain por- 
tion of Eastern’ Assiniboia is con- 
cerned. You will really stand in this 
position. Will you be in a better po 
sition as a part of & western province, 
under provincial Institutions, than you 
will be as a part of Manitoba under, 
of course, similar institutions? I want 
to say at the very beginning that the 
western province or provinces will 
have the same sources of Income as 
have been stated by Mr. Roblin that 
Manitoba possesses. You Must not for- 
get that because Manitoba is a pro- 
vince today, and has certain definite 
sources of Income, they would have 
to be as definite in the case of a new 
province established here. The argu- 
ment !s not. “will you be better off 
as a part of Manitoba than you are 

‘today under present conditions?” 
That is not the question at all. The 

lon is. ‘Will you be better off 

as a part of Manitoba than as a part 

of the new province after the Terri- 

tories have been erected Into a pro- 
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vince?” It is a part ur my argument 
tonight that you would be better off 
under provincial institutions, but that 
your position weuld be far better as 
@ part of the new province than as a 
part of Manitoba, 


UNFAIR CRITICISM. 


Right here, let me digress to take 
notice of an articie which has ap- 
peared in the local newspaper at In- 
dian Head, in today’s issue. 
seems to be a great deal of misappre- 
hension on the part of some people, 
and especially on the part of some 
editors or certain newspapers, in re- 
gard to the powers of the Territories 
today. I will read extracts -from the 
article referred to, most unfairly pub- 
lished on the very day of this meeting, 
an article only a little more mislead- 
ing and untrue than those usually ap- 


pearing in that beper. The article 
Bays: 

“The situation -which the people 
face; which Premiers Roblin and 


Haultain must face today, is that here 
is a country incapable of transacting 
business as individuals because the 
government has not provided an av- 
enue through which business can be 
transacted.” - 

I do not know where the editor, or 
whoever wrote this article, obtained 
his information, but everyone knows 
that the Northwest government has no 
power to provide any such means for 
“transacting business.’ A charter to 
railways is not within the power of 
the legislature to givé, and therefore 
railways could not be provided. 

The article continues: 

“Are our farmers to go on produc- 
ing and then to find their produce de- 
preciated in value through the crim- 
inal lethargy of those whose duty it 
is to see that proper railway accom- 
modation is provided.” 

This is another point I need not re-— 
pudiate. There ds No “criminal leth- 
argy” on the part of the Northwest 
government, any more than there is 
on the part of your municipal council, 
for the present staté of the railways 
{in this part of the world. The gov- 
ernment has not the means, even If 
it had the power, and it has not the 
power, to do anything [n that dtrec- 
tion. I think It is only fair that,I 
should make this reference. 

HAMMERING AT THE DOORS. 

The very condition that we find our- 
selves in today, that we are hammer- 
ing at the doors of the government. 
at Ottawa and asking to be admitted 
ag @ province, shows that the gov- 
ernment of the Territoriés,. and the- 
legislature, at least, are not satis- 
fied with the present conditions. As 
long as people are satisfied with their 
conditions, and doing well, and hav- 
ing their ordinary wants supplied, 
they do not look for a change. But 
why is it the people ask for a change- 
today? Simply because they are not 
satisfied with the present conditions. 


No man can live in this country with- 
out being alive to the unfortunate con- 
ditiona that exist today. The only 
remedy is oNe we must S&ppiy our- 
selves. We ate now demanding to 
be createi into a new province that we 
may apply the remedy. We shail be 
able to apply the remedy ourselves 
as a province equally as well as if we 
go into the province of Manitoba. 
SHARING MANITOBA’'S DEBT. 

In anything I say with regard to 
Mamtoba and its position, 1 uo not 
wish to be taken as cr.ticizing in an 
untr.endly way. Manitoba 1s in a very 
favolable condition, agco.ding to Mr. 
Roblin; but you must remember it has 
taken thirty years under provincial in- 
stitutions to arrive at thut point. 1 
do not wish to say aj single woid 
which might be taken as aspeising the 
financial position of that province. It 
will sunic.eutly meet tue pur- 
pcses of my argument, ‘and 
your argument, if we can shuw 
that they have a deut tor 
instance. We do not care for what 
it wag incurred; the question arter 
all is—Have they a debt, and ure you 
willing to take a share of 1t? Conse 
quently I da not wish to attack Mr 
Roblin’s government, or any previous 
government of Manitoba, or to pry 
with unfriendly feelings into the af- 
fairs of a neighboring province, but 
simply wish to po.nt out certain facts 
ane let ycu say whether they ae suf- 
ficlenuy enticing to warrant you in 
joning your fortunes with theirs. 

A great many things Mr. Roblin has 
said are things with which we ab 
agree. I mean with regard to the 
unfortunate conditicn of affairs which 
exig'® and your applause of his re 
m Ss in that connection was very 
natural. His reference to the flourish- 
ing condition of Manitoba under cer- 
tain conditions was applauded, but 
they do not help you much. The elo- 
quent statement of the present griev- 
ances does not relieve them, nor will 
an equally eloquent statement of the 
conditions many miles away in aD- 
other province, help you in your pres- 
ent conditions. Your great question is: 
Are you going to get these things 
remedied by joining Manitoba? Even 
under the provincial institutions ex- 
isting in Manitoba there are some of 
the very conditions existing which are 
‘such a fruitful source of complaint in 
the Territories. 

In conversation with al zentleman 
today, I learn that in Carberry, on the 
main line, exactly the same conditions 
exist with regard to the shortage of 
cars as you have here in Indian Head. 
More than that, he informed me that 
he was going to bring a personal ac- 
tion against the ©. P. R. to remedy 
state of affairs. I simply men- 
is to show that even under the 
eonditions in Manitoba, there 
e of the grievances existing 
are the source of 89 much 


not think that by suddenly jumping 
into Manitoba you are going to get 
rid of all the evils which necessarily, 
more or less, beset youln your evely- 
day life and business, 


THE PRESSING NEED—TRANS- 
PORTATION. * 

{ think I may take it for granted 
that we ure all agreea im un parts of 
this westeln couutry that the great 
and must pressing need of this coun- 
try is development, and that that de- 
velopment w.ll come best and most 
quickly through some system of trans- 
poitation. Transportation ig the prob- 
lem of the west—the prob:em to be 
solved by Manitoba -if you become 
part of that province; or by the pro- 
vincial guvern-ient of the Territories, 
if we become a province by our- 
selves. I am impressed with that ne- 
cessity, but I am also impressed with 
the fact that with the rising fortune 
of this country, with our population 
incre. s.ng. our resources undeveloped, 
our credit unimpaired and untouched, 
we shal. be able with our own plovin- 
cial institutions to do as well, and to 
do as quickly, and to do as cheaply, 
what has been promised, to a certain 
extent, will be done by the province 
of *Manitoba. I take this ground: 
that a new province with its vast 
resources all within itself, without any 
debt, will be, not only in as good a 
position, but in a better position to 
buila up this country, than if you 
join the old province of Manitoba: for 
jt does not matter what are the assets 
of Manitoba, or what the debt, there 
is no question that Manitoba has a 
debt: and consequent!y to the extent 
of that debt. her borrowing power !s 
limited, while your korrowing powers 
are as unlimited as are the resources 
of the country. I lay it down as a 
general propos‘tion that a new prov- 
ince of our own ig a good deal better 
than for Eastern Assinibola to go into 
partnership with the old province of 
Manitoba. . 


RELIEF NO SOONER. 

1 also wish you to remember this: 
you are not going to get these advan- 
tages ome bit:more quickly by going 
into Manitoba. If it could be shown 
that by joining Manitoba you would 
get anything more quickly than you 
would by becoming a province by your- 
selves: or if dt could be shown that 
you could become a part of Manitoba 
before a province could be created in 
the west, then I might agree that 
you had a very pressing argument, 
possibly narrow, possibly a little sel- 
fish, but yet an argument_to go into 
Manitoba. “But ‘understand, you are 
not going to get into Manitoba one 
pit more quickly than you ere Mkely 
to be formed into a proyince. I don’t 
believe this great question will be 
dealt with piege-meal; I believe that 
parliament will deal with the great 
western questions at once. If they 
nlace a portion of our Territories inte 
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Manitoba, they will at the same time, 
at the same session of parliament, 
create a new province. So— do not 
flatter yourselves that you are going 
to get it a bit more quickly, that you 
are going to realize these advant® 
which are contingent upon going int 
Manitoba more quickly than dy be- 
coming part of a new great western 
province. 


MANITOBA HAS A DEBT. 


Now I do not wish to go into de- 
tails with Mr. Rob’in with regard to 
what constitutes the debt, the assets 
and Habilities of Manitoba. I am 
content to deal with the broader state- 
ment that Manitoba has.a debt, has 
certain obligations. The value of 
these is a question of bookkeeping, 
and one upon which you would: have 
to sit down and make your own cal- 
culations. I will content myself with 
the broader statement that Manitoba 
has a debt; and consequently Mr. 
Roblin’s offer, so far as it presents 
ftself to my mind, is practically the 
same offer as if your neighbor, with 
his farm improved—no doubt wel] im- 
proved, with the buildings and fences 
and drains and good-roads, but with 
the inevitable mortgage,—asked you, 
with your unemcumbered farm. to go 
into partnersh’p with him. He can- 
not offer you anything but the value 
of co-operation im extending the fences, 
the buildings, the roads, and other im- 
provements; and if you do agree to 
go in with him, you will have to put 
on &@ new mortgage; and that will 
rest in the first instance on the new 
portion. ) The farm with that mort- 
be no doubt splendidly im- 
ith a great many things 
that wf. so long as our farm Is un- 
improved, never could hope to get,: but 
fe same time with the mortgage 
it. JI therefore lay it down as a 
-prineiple, which you must accept, that 
anything that is done in improve- 
ments in the new portion, must be 
done on the credit of the added por- 
tion. so that you can either have it 
- done on the credit of your own coun- 
. try as a part of the new ovrovince. or 
on the credit of your country as a 
part of Manitoba. . 

Mr. Roblin says that Manitoba has 
a debt of three million dollars” for 
“ordinary purposes.” Whether there 
is a debt for “ordinary” or extraordi- 
nary purposes, the admission is all I 
‘want. There fs a debt. and that debt 
carrie# interest, and that interest ds to 
be met out of ordinary revenue of the 
province; and consequently the ordi- 
nary revenues ¢f the province.‘will be 
so much lessened for other ordinary 
purposes. I am not finding fault with 
the debt. I believe debt is not a bad 
thing in itself. You cannot develop 
your great estate without debt. You 
recognize that principle in your school 
districts. in your towns and villages, 
and of course debt is a good thing: 
but the question ig whether anybody 
else’s debt is a good thing. I quite 
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agree with the idea of a debt. I don't 
care how the money was raised or how 
expended; all I say is—there is the 
debt, and the question for you to de- 
cide is whether you are willing to ac- 
cept a portion of that debt, or form 
a province of your own, create your 
own debt, and spend your own money 
as jyou ke. 

have ‘heard {it eafd thie debt will 


Aet make any differance to the People 


ecause there is no direct taxation; 
but that is a very short sighted view 
of it. For every dollar of interest 
that has to be taken out of the orniin- 
ary revenue of the country, there is 
one dollar less to be apent for ordinary 
Purposes; and one of the firet charges 
on the income of the partnership—pre- 
suming you have made it—is for inter- 
est on the mortgage, whatever thet 
mortgage may te. After that, whatever 
is left is available for general pur- 
BETTER LAWS IN THE TERRITOR- 

rps 


I lay down this asafurther argu- 
ment; ithat our laws and our institu- 
tiong in the Territories are better suit- 
ed to the people of ithe Teritories than 
the laws of Manitoba, that they have 
been framed more with regard to the 
conditions of the people, and that they 
have enlarged and improved in keeping 
with the progress and development of 
the people. I do not wish, again, to 
criticise Manitoba laws; they may be 
admirably suited to the wants and in- 
terests of the people there; but I do 
say they are not good enough for us. 
Our laws are better, they are more 
ern conditions, they have grown up 
suited to a western country and west- 
ern conditions; they have gone up 
‘by gradual growth, and tt is not so in 
certain instances in Manitoba. Mr. 
Roblin has told you of the Mberal law 
of exemption the farmers of Manitoba 
have. I don’t know if the exemptions 
in Manitoba are any larger than they 
are In the Territories, but {ff ttey are, 
I can only say that I wish I owned 
the exemptions. ‘ 


THE MUNICIPAL SYSTEM. 

In Manitoba they have tthe municl- 
pal system; a system which is not 
suited to western conditions; a eplen- 
did system in Ontario, from where it 
is taken. Mamitoba became a  pro- 
vince all at once, by the stroke of a 
pen practically; and the people all 
having come from Onitario and the 
other older provigces thought, and 
very ‘reasonably ought, that what 
was good in Ontario, and the ‘other 
places I have mentioned, was also 
good there; so they introduced, holus 
bolus, practically the Ontraio munici- 
pal aystem inlbo Manitoba. We have 
had a few municipalities established 
in the Territories, but very fem, and 
TI look upon them, not as part of our 
system, but as exceptions to the gen- 
eral policy, which should be pursued in 
this country. So to make a com- 
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eS 
parison you must forget that you 
live in Indian Head municipalitiy and: 
remember that throughout the country 
there are very few similar 
tions. Mind you, don’t th: I svould 
say you will escape ce 
by not having this system; don’t think 
you will not have to onganize and bear 
fardinary burdens of . organization. 
That is just as certain as some other 
things are certain, such as death and 
taxes; but I do claim that the system 
of onganization into munictpalities— 
tall tt what you lHke—whtch must be 
‘followed out in this country, and 
which must be developed in this coun- 
try, is not the Ontarlo system. ~ It 
must be a system which we must work 
out by ourselves. I believe we nave 
made considerable advatce im that 
direction, and that we will be able, as 
our conditions require it, and as devel- 
opment makes it necessary, to go on 
and work out our own ealvation in 
that line, and not introduce the cum- 
bersome, expensive, and to a large ex- 
tent not very useful systems which is 
in vogue in Ontario. Mr. Roblin says 
“Oh, but municipalities are not meces- 
gary if you join Manitoba.” That 
is absolutely tre. Municipalities 
are not necessary if you join Mani- 
toba; ‘but under the Manitoba system, 
and their provincial system of 
penditure, how many roads would you 
get in a year? How many bridges? 


How maby fireguards ploughed? 
How many welle bored How 

useful done in a 
. year if you don’t go into the 


municipalities and do them by your- 
selves? That is a question for you 
to consider. You can go into Mant- 
toba amd say; we won't , organize 
into municipalities. Well, according 
to the figures given you will get Dre- 
sious little done. You would aot 
have amy roads except possibly a 
colonization road now and then, a 
portion of a bridge paid for occasion- 
ally, and very occasionally. You 


would ibe forced to form into munitci-. 
roads 


palities and build your own 


and improvements, and pay for 
them. That is the . aituation 
if you go into Manitoba. Mr. 


building roads and bridges. That is 
Roblin says they expend $60,000 in 
in different municipalities, eo that 
you woukl have to become a 
municipality before you could partici- 
pate in that vote. For 1900, the Pub- 
ite Accounts of Mamitoba show ‘that 
there is not anything approaching the 
amount of money spent in Manitoba. 
which is as we are spending on roads 
and bridges, and public works today, 
pesites having practically to undertake 
municipal institutions to get a share 
of the vote. _ 


COMPARATIVE TAXATION. 
Now I will give you a few figures 
with regard to the taxation in Mani- 
tobe, and the Territorfes today. A 
comparison between the municipal ttax 


\ 


burdens - 
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in Mamitoba and in the Territories is 
not of great ji because I do 
not bekieve in the present syatem of 
municipaliites that you have in the 
Territories today. In Manitoba, in- 
cluding the Government levy, whch 
Mr. Roblin has told you about, the 
average rate per quarter gection, 
which ig made the uns for taxntion 
purposes, is $11,75. That of course 
includes the provincial levy which 
amounts to something over $130,000. 
Take your position in Indian Head 
today. If you were a Manitoba 
municipality you would not get any 
particular roads, bridges, or public 
improvements such as are being done 
under the present Territorial system, 
and in addition you would be called 
upon to include in your taxation your 
Proportion of the $130,000 which the 
provincial gorvernment would call 
upon you to contribute. In a general 
way I can say that during the past 
three years, not only have we not had 
to call upon the municipality of Indian 
Head to contribute ltowards the cem 
tral revenue, but we have, on the oon- 
trary, expended something like $4,000 3 
year in the munifopality in building 
and other public improve- 
ments. So that the differemoe be- 
taveem the Manitoba and Territorial 
aystem will be nt. 
in spite of the large taxation in 
Manitoba, in spite of thelr larger 
revenues, in spite of the fact that 
they have had provincial institutions 
all these years, in spite of their large 
population and great development; in 
spite of their large municipal and pro- 
vinelal indebtedness, they are really 
‘not a bit better off with regard to 
roads and bridges than we are in the 
Territories today. I make this state- 
Ment and it cam be corroborated oy. 
gentlemen in the room who are ac- 
quainted with the conditions in Mani- 
toba and Eastern Assinibo'a, I don't 
think either country is absolutely pet- 
fect by any means, but takin the 
average rural district in Manitoba, it 
is not tetter supplied with good roads 
and bridges and public improvements 
than the- average rural district in 
Eastern Assiniboia. And, further. 1 
way, we have a larger proportion of 
permanent structures, such as_ steel 
bridges and good roads in the Terri- 
tories, in proportion, of course, to our 
area, than they have in Manitoba to- 
day. You can take certain portions of 
the country; for imstance. you can 
ntart from the state of Montana and 
cross the boundary line into Alberta. 
and travel right through to Edmon- 
tan. crossing nine large. rapid rivers. 
without wetting your feet. because 
there are fine steel bridges overall of 
them. I do not belleve similar con- 
ditions exist in Manitoba. . 


THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


X can sey the game with regard to 
the school system of the Territories. 
Mr. Roblin has already admitted that 


Ae 
ry. 


so 


to some extent, and of course Jt is a 
matter which does not admit of any 
controversy,, we have fortunately 
been able to give large grants to 
schools, and I hope we will be able 
to continue to give as large grants as 
possible. True. we are tace to face 
with a reduction next year, but even 
next year the average.rural school 
district In the Territories will be able 
to earn, roughly speaking, about twice 
as much as it could under the provin- 
eial system of Manitoba. Mr. Roblin 
ays regarding school gramis, that they 
have. not the power to draw on the 
Dominion government for the purpose 
of paying large grants. Well, my_ex- 
perience of drawing on the Dom{nion 
government for money to pay school 
grants ig not so flattering as he may 
have led you to imagine. We get 2 
certain amount of money, the same as 
Manitoba does, a large portion of 
which—about 40 per cent.—we devote 
to giving our children an education: 
but we‘do not get that money as a 
favor: we are just as much entitled 
to a subsidy from Ottawa as Mani- 
toba. The only difference is that 
Manitoba gets sometting in proportion 
to her rights as a province, while we 
dao not get anything m proportion to 
our rights. Of course, as time goes 
on, ag our settlements fill up, as more 
land is brought under taxation. as 
people are better able to help them- 
selves, I have no hesitation in saying 
that our school gTants will gradually 
be lowered. But that is not the point: 
at present they are larger. than in 
Manitoba, and it will be a good many, 
years before we get down.to the same 
figure as in Manitoba. And_ these, 
after all, are the years which most 
concern us. The ploneer stages in & 
country are the stages which need 
most help, and_it is the people who 
are in the country who are under- 
going the privations and trials of the 
ploneer stage who must be helped; and 
if we can hold out inducements that 


_our grants will ‘not be lowered very 


much or very rapidly, 
ducement in itself. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 


In contrasting the public works 
policy of the two provinces we find 
that in 1900 we spent $175,000 on réads, 
bridges, dams, -ferries, water supply, 
fireguards, afid other things which are 
done by the department throughout 
the country. In the same year, in 
Manitoba, according to the public ac- 
counts, I find they spent $39,997 for 
somewhat similar purposes out of a 
vote of $61,518.85, but that amount was 
reduced in the subsequent year to 
$50,000. Tha amount of money Is 
spent under the Manitoba system in 
helping the municipalities to build 
bridges, or {n opening up cclonization 
roads. This is a contrast in itself. 
The great, progressive province of 
Manitoba, with all its advantages and 
privileges, is able from the general 


it is a good in- 


_revenue to spend something like $40,000 
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@ year on public works and improve- 
ments. throwing the burden of all the 
rest on the people through the muni- 
cipalities, while we are able to spend 
$175,000 -with our very much smaller 
income. That is another point in 
favor of our policy. There is no rea- 
gon, unless we adopt the municipal 
system, and adopt other unnecessary 
and extravagant things, there is no 
reason under the provincial system, 
with larger revenues, why the same 
.policy should not be followed up In 
Eastern Assiniboia, what, after all, 
are today, the main problems for you, 
as farmers, to consider—the things 
which you would expect to be changed 
by amy change of system, and of 
course, changed for the better? Speak- 
ing generally, they can be grouped un- 
der these heads: 

Good Roads.—And there is the minor 
question of transportation. You may 
have a4 railway, but you must have 
good roads to haul your products to 
the railway, and the streams Must be 
bridged. . 

Railways. 

Schools. 

And in certain portions of Assinibola 
you want a good water supply. 

Now. I think those are the four 
principal things the public require in 
this part of the eountry. If these 
wants could be reasonably well sup- 
viled, and if I could make the promise 
to you tonight that they would be 
supplied under the present system, you 
would be glad to accept that system. 


GOOD ROADS AND SCHOOLS. 


With -regard to roads, ufless you 
formed into municipalities in Mani- 
toba, you would get precious few 
roads built for you. Under our sys- 
penditure for t purpose, besides not 

_ tem, you have’a very much larger ex- 
having to assume the burdensome 
machinery of the municipal system of 
Manitoba, as well as being Mable to 
the provincial levy. 

Secondly~—There is no. question that 

“you are fairly well contented with our 
school system, and if you are to 
change, you will not change because 
you think you will get your schcol 
grants reduced. 

The subject of water supply comes - 
under the heading of public works, and 
the same argument appiies. 


THE RAILWAY QUESTION. 

The only other question is the rail- 
way question. The problem is: Will 
you obtain those railways more quick- 
ly or more advantageously as a part 
of Manitoba than you will as a part 
of a large province to the west of 
Manitoba, having power to Settle *that 
question for itself. 

A voice.—Not at all 

Mr. Haultain, I agree with that 
gentleman, and I will show why i 
agree. In the first place, as a pror 
vince by yourselves, you will have tthe 
same powers exactly as the provinte 
of Manitoba would have, if you were . 


@ part of it. Every province has 
the same powers with regard to the 
construction and encotragement of 
railways. You will be no better off 
in that respect. You will also have 
these powers untrammelled by any 
debt or any existing contract, which, 
i_suppose, would naturally be an 
advantage. Mr. Roblin lays a good 
deal of stress on what has been done 
by Manitoba, and earns your merited 
applause by showing what a splendid 
state of affairs they have there. But 
that does not help you. It does not 
bring your wheat a mile Poarer tbo the 
wailway, and does not Bring a single 
mile of road into the west. Any ex- 
tension of the Manitoba system must 
be the result of two things. First— 
sufficient traffic to warrant the bulld- 
ing of a railway; and secondly— 
further encouragement, if necessary, 
on the part of the provincial govern- 
ment whatever that government may 
be. The railweys in Manitoba, as re- 
eards the obligations incurred, have 
exhausted themselves. They have 
got their money’s worth; so that you 
could not expect these railways to do 
anyithing thore fur what they have got. 
If you want them to go any further, 
you mould have to give them the game 
encouragement as you would to others, 
So that you are right up against the 
question: if you go into Manitoba, 
you are going to extend the railway 
system by a new deal. That means, 
by a new mortgage. And the mort- 
@age is going to fal! on the unmort- 
gaged part of the patrimony. The 
credit of the unmortg3ged part will 
be the- principal thing behind the 
men who raise the money. Itis g0- 
ing to be raised on your part—the 
new farm: it won’t be done on the old 
farm, because that is elready mort- 
gaged. 

Why should you join Manttoba be- 
cause they have dome all these things? 
Mr. Rebdlin says a sympathetic wave 
of railway extension, and reduction of 
rates is bound tto come here to Indfan 
Head, as a result of the policy Inau- 
gurated in Manitboa. There is no 
reason why you should join Manitboa 
simply because they have accomplish- 
ed these things. These advantages 
cannot be got unless you encourage 
them, and I say you can encourage 
them better with your:‘own powers 
and resources, free from debt, than 
you could joined to Manitoba, which 
is already mortgaged. The new pro- 
vince would be free from debt, end 
would therefore have greater borrow- 
ing powers than the o'd province, 
which already hes its obligations. 


RADIATING FROM WINNIPEG. 

The railway syetem of the west in 
many senses 18 practically fixed as 
radiating, from Winniger. You may 
get a southern connection later on, 
but the main system {9 fixed, as I have 
sald, and railways are not solng to 
atop et an Imaginary line which you 
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may draw on the map and say, “This 


ts the boundary line between Manitoba, 
and the Territories,” there is busl- 
mess to be done on the other side of 
that line. And I am certain of this, 
if any of these aystems come-to the 
boundary line, it will not be neces- 
sary for your government, if you have 
a new province, to offer much induce- 
ment to make them go in and do busi- 
ness the other side of that line. The 
developemnt of this part of the coun- 
try is quite enough in itself to tempt 
ratiways to come in. 

A voice.—But that will be a long 
time. 

Mr. Haultain—yYes; !It is a long 
time, but not so very long in the his- 
tory of a country, or your province. 
Manitoba has been a province for 
thirty years; she has had the power 
to encourage railways and incur debt; 
and yet, they have only reached the 
present bilssful\ state today. I don’t 
think we will have to wait for thirty 
years after we t provincial powe1s; 
I don't think wal have fo wait 
two years. 

A voice.—You cannot get the Mani- 
toba railways to c your products. 
.Mr. Haultain.—It is\not a Manitoba 
railway; it is a railway built in Mani- 
toba, and a railway will carry any- 
thing you pay for. It is a western 
railway. A bushel of Wheat 1s just 
as good in Indian Head as it Is further 
east; and a little bit better. Railways 
are not going to stop at the Botindary 
if there is business to do further west. 
Cannot assistance be given just as 
well. and better, by a hew provilice, 
with all its resources untouched, than 
dv an o'd province that is mortgaged? 
You heard about this Canadian Nor- 
thern railway. I am_ convinced of 
this—and I belleve the next twelve 
months will prove it-—that that rail- 
way and the C. P. R. are running 2& 
pretty tight race to see which’ will 
get into the Battleford country first. 


NEW TERRITORIAL RAILWAYS. 


This “unprogressive” government of 
yours, which. in the language of some 
prophets “hibernates” tre greater part 
of the time, has already taken up the 
railway questinn—although that ques- 
tion Is not right up to us at the pres- 
ent moment—still we have taken it 
up. I had a long interview with Mr. 
Whyte. of the C. P. R.. some months 
ago, when he spent two days in Regina 
for the purpose of getting information 
which we were able to give him, re- 
garding location of settlements in the 
Territories, with a view to discovering 
where it was necessary, and where it 
would pay to ruild branch Hnes. We 
gave him this information: which was 
obtainable In the local improvement 
and school departments: dnd as a 
result of our endeavors—and TI don’t 
think I am dreaming at all—there Is 
now 2 liné practically surveyed run- 
ning north from Moosomin.~I do not 
wish to be too much’ of a prophet.— 
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but I think I can be just as prophetic 
as Mr. Roblin—but I think I am safe 
in sayimg that that line will be built, 
and it will practically relieve the 
settlers north of the Qu’Appelle Val- 
ley, within the next year. Now, I don’t 
want you to tell me next year, if that 
railway is not built, that I promised 
you a railway on the th side of 
the Qu’Appelle Valley. 
my judgment is net so 
I jump at conclusions, but 


large questions in view. 
for love of the C. P. R. that Iksay this, 


Moose Mountain country into Regina, 
opening up the country between the 
main line and the Soo line. I believe 
this road is to be pushed through in 
the course of a year. I do not say 
that because I had an interview with 
Mr. Whyte, and gave him certain in- 
formation; but it is because the_actual 
conditions warrant. in the eyes of a 
business corporation, its building*+these 
ailways, and because the fact that» 
these conditions existed was brought,’ 
bdfore the railway authorities. I arg‘ 
glad that I have not to outbid Mr. 
blin in promising anything specific 
the matter of railways, because f 
Mo not believe y public man can 
stand up and positively say before- 
hand—with the difficulties such as the 
federal consent. etc.. to be secured— 
what railways will be constructed. Mr. 
Roblin has told you that if you join 
Manitoba. the present progressive 
railway policy will be continued. That 
in all you have got. You have not 
‘got a line of railway built, and you 
have not got a prospect of a line of 
railway other than Unes of railway 
which could be buflt or encouraged bv 
yourselves, on your own resources, on 
the credit, of your own province—if 
you Hke to form a province of your 
own 


Why should we join Manitoba? We 
have nothing to gain. Anything Mr. 
Roblin can promise you, I can just as 
firmly premise you can be done, and 
will be done. and must be done, by 
any provincial government that is 
formed. I have been accused for not 
farmed. I am not here. to,make prom- 
Ises for the provincial government to be 
laying down the policy of the first 
provincial government, before the 


‘province Is formed, and while we are 


here tonight discussing whether you 
torm a province or not, and while the 
auertion of one, two or three” prov- 
tnces is still ta be settled. I have 


bean asked: What will your policy be 


*e leader of a provincial government? 
I am going to wait until I am leader 
af the provincial government before I 
lay down a policy; and I don’t think 
anyone has a right to ask me, eitfier 
personally, or on behalf omy gov- 
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ernment, to day down a railway pol- 
fey for the future; but I will say this, 
a3 a public Man, as a man who hopes 
to remain in public life in this coun- 
try for a few years, if possible, that 
I will be a moSt earnest advocate of 
opening up the country and developing 
the resources of this country. I am 
Not going to tell the people that if I 
am leader of the provincial govern- 
ment will build certain railways. 
because I believe they will have these 
tailways before that happy event ar- 
rives, because I am as firmly con- 
vinced as any farmer who has wheat 
in his granary and cannot get it 
transported out of the country, that 
the great problem of the day is the 
transportation problem. I am equally 
convinced of this: that any govern- 
ment that has power to deal with this 
question, and fails to do so, will cer- 
tainly not last very long. Asa public 
man, looking forward to some years 
still of life and useful work in ' this 
country. lcoking forward to trying to 
retain the confidence of the people, I 
do not think I can possibly hope to do 
80 unless I carry out a very progres- 
sive transportation policy, when,.1I 
have the power to do so. a 


*, Why join Manitoba? Are you goin 


to get anything by it that you could 
not get for yourselves and get better 
for yourselves? If you form part of 
what I_would Ifke to see—one big 
province in the west—you will have 
unlimited resources; you will be able 
to do things no province in Canada 
has ever been able to do; and you will 
have no need to ask your big brother 
~-Manitoba—to help yeu out in doing 
business; but. rather, you will be able 
te Ado it much better than he. 


A MATTER OF SENTIMENT. 


While I believe this is a matter of 
business, there Is a Httle sentiment in 
ft. Men cannot live together, found 
thelr institutions and make 
laws, and grow up together for years, 
without having a certain amount of 
sentiment about retaining that con- 
nection. I believe the people of the 
Territories will be actuated by senti- 
ment in this matter. I believe they 
will Say: we came into the country 
together, suffered trials and underwent 
pieneer privations. and gradually 
emerged from the one-man power as 
mentioned ty your chairman, to the 
responsible system. Let us stand to- 
rether still, let us face the future to- 
rether. let us take whatever the future 
har ‘in store for us. I believe toe cut 
our institutions in two. to throw away 
the benefits of many years building up 
of institutions, Is much more than 2 
sentimental question. and is a matter 
of business I would say to Mr. Rob- 
lin, who has come so boldly to woo us 
In our own homes, and through him to 
the prov'mce of Manitoba: We antie!- 
pate and will be proud of your future 
success; wé will engage In a friendly 
rivairy in the path of progress, but in 


their - 
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reply to your proposal will adopt the 
language of a famous Governor- 
General of Canada and say:_ We do 
not dream of any nearer connection; 
we can never be more than a sister 
province to yqu, but in maiden medi- 
tation fancy free*‘we will dream our 
dream apait, of growing towns and 
villages, and broadening harvests, and 
& great stretch of fertile territory, 
which ig sure to be the home of a vast 
population of loyal, industrious and 
contented men and women. 


THE AUTONOMY QUESTION. 
I now come to what I consider to be 


the most important part of my state- __ 


ment toNight. Although there: may - 
be certain advantages, and although 
Present conditions may prompt some 
most anything: to setae oF gone 
most anything to get dis- 
abilities, yet‘l do not think any of 
you take this woolng of Mr. Roblin’s 
seriously. The most important part 
of my statement I still ave to make, 
that is: what Is the propdsition which 
I have made to the- Dominion govern- 
ment and which I now make to you, 
and through you ‘to ‘the people cf the 
Territories, with regard to the future 
of this great western country? There 
are parts of the Territories where I 
would be justifled in taking up consld- 
erable time in argutng that we are 
not quite as well off as we ought to 
be. It ja only within the last few 
months, even within your progressive 
settlements, that you began seriously 
to beleve that you had to have pro- 
vinelal establishment. I believe if I 
har come down here two years ago and 
made « speech in favour of provincial 
autonomy, I would have met with a 
cold reception from many of you. 

If you have followed events In the 
legislature, and the statements made 
by the members of the government of 
the Territories for the past two years, 
I don’t believe you will have any diffi- 
culty in anticipating what I am go- 
ing to say tonight I have said it 
on a dozen platforms in the midst 
pointed way, and also in a  specch 
which ciroulated from one end of the 
country to the other, In which I do 
not only indicated the terms we should 

_demand but algo the time when this 
change should take place, that is, the 
end of the term of the present legis- 
Jature. 4, don’t think I need take, up 


any of your time by showing that 
gome change is necessary. I think 
the applause you gave Mr. Roblin 


when he mentioned the disabilities you 
are suffering and what Manitoba has 
been able to accomplish; and when ~ 
he promised, if you would join that” 
province, ‘these privileges would be 
extended to you~ail seem to me to 
improve my case. In fact, if I 
needed to prove that aide of my case, 
. I would want nothing better than that 
Mr. Roblin should come here and make 
the whole of his speech, in onder to 
convince you that the only remedy 


for the existing conditions, ts, provin- 
cial institutions as soon as we can poe- 
sibly obtain them. The Territorial 
constitultion is not sufficient. We have 
worked under it up to a certain point, 
and I think we have exhausted our 
usefulness. The country has arrived 
at a polnt where further development 
is necessary, and that development 
can only be brought about by the 
exercise,,of the larger powers which 
we do not now Possess, and which are 
possessed by the provinces. We are 
forced to this pcsition by two or three 
conditicns, which I shall proceed to 
mention. . 
Population has been pouring in upon 
Every year, according to the 
i tion returns, 25 to 30 or 40 
4hOusand people. Every man who 
comes in is a direct advantage to the 
‘Dominion at large, because he con- 
tributes to the Dominion revenues. 
He is not a direct advantage to the 
local governmeRt because he is an 
expense to us” Our revenues are not - 
increasing according to the popula- 
tion. We pointed out to the Domin- 
fon government that our expenses 
were increasing, that we needed 
money, but without avail. Last year 
we went down and showed them that 
we needed for ordinary, everyday 
purposes $600,000 year. I think I 
proved to them that we were entitled 
to it, on our populaltion in cOmparison 
with the grants given the provinces, 
but to no avall, as we received Uttle 
more than half whet we asked. 


PROVINCIAL aioe ERs NECES- 
‘ The question is, how are we going to 
remedy this state. of things? The 
Dominion government have failed to 
remedy our financial position, there- 
fore we must do it ourselves. We 
need the powers; we need the money; 
we can only get them both under pro- 
vinelal institutions, ‘Then there is 
another side of it which appeals to 
the people of the Territories. We are 
doing out of our scality revenue 4 
great deal that belongs to the cap!- 
tal expenditure. I do not, believe in 
debt, except under certain ‘conditions, 
tut in your echool districts, your 
towns and muNicipalities, do you not 
anticipate the ¢uture? If you buld 
school houses you dn’t build them out 
of current revenue; it would not be 
fair to the ratepayer of today that he 
should pay for all the permanent im- 
provements such es schools, “You bor- 
row money on debentures, spread over 
a term of years. making the people 
coming .atterwards;-who benefit by 
“these institutions, pey their just 
share, The same principle applies 
with regard to a. deal of work 
how ‘be! done fn the country at the 
at the expense of the pioneers. Every 
steel bridge we put in is a capital 
expenditure. We have to do it out 
of our revenue, and therefore our 
revenue fs rediaced that zap and 
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there is just that much less money 
to spend on other requirements. Every 
main road, every permanent improve- 
ment. is something which will last for 
many years to come. It will be used 
ten years hetce, the same as Jt is used 
today, while you, the people of to- 
day, are paying for tt. Right now Is 
the time when we should have adequ- 
ate means with which to do ploncer 
work. It js not fair that the whole 
work of developing this great country 
should fall In the comparatively small 
number who are inhabiting it today, 
because, after all, the development of 
the country means a great deal more 
for Canada as a whole than for you 
individually. I don’t suppose you 
would get a cent more for your grain 
of the population was twice as grealt, 
than you do today. 

Some people say we are.not ready 
for the change. So this I reply. In 
a country like this, growing in popula- 
tion, expending in resources, propled 
by ‘those who have been accustomed 
to a large measure of self-government. 
we have gradually worked up to the 


point, and I think the people of the 
Trrritories are just as capable of 
managing their own affairs under a 


provincial government as the peop'e 
of any province itn the Dominion. 

Besides the theoretical reasons in 
favor of provincial government, there 
are the practical reasons—-the dollars 
and cents arguments, for we will get 
more money under the provincial sys- 
tem even if we do not get more than 
Manitoba. If I had time to go into 
the figures I could prove this, but it 
ig not worth while. because I believe 
we will get better !terms. 


ONE OR TWO PROVINCES? 

Now, the question is: shall we have 
one province, or two provinces? or will 
you go into Manitoba, and a province 
be formed for the west? or will there 
be two province running north and 
south as some gentlemen propose? 
You have quite a variety to choose 
from. I have had to express an op- 
inion at Ottawa, and my opinion ts 
in favour of one province. 

A volee: You will never have a 
railway then. 

Mr. Haultain: I don’t know ex- 
actly what the gentleman means by 
that, but it would strike me that one 
big province—rich, wealthy and popu- 
lous—can just as well build up «a4 
ralway system es a Uttle province 
that is not 90 rich, wealthy end popu- 
lous. And then, you can control 
such @ railway. If you cut this coun- 
try up into little provinces, you are 
going to have a Manitoba railway, 
and an Assinibola railway, and an 
Alberta raflway, and a Saskatchewaa 
railway. Each province will control 
tthe line In the area within that pro- 
vinee, and you will have three, or 
four, or five provincial governments 
trying to control freight rates, or 
control little pieces of a great trunk 
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* Assinibola put tegether, and with 


continental raliway. 


A voloe: We are farmers, and the 
west are ranchers. 
Mr. Haultain: That is perfectly 


true, and for that season we will heave 
@ very much better country. We will 
have‘ranches and farms and ~'other 
things; we do not want a province 
made up of one big wheat flel, or 
one big cattle ranch and coal mine; 
we want wheat fields, cattle ranches 
and coal mimes, and every other thing 
that goes to make up a big, rich coun- 
ry. 


ONE PROVINCE NOT TOO LARGE. 


Some people urge that one province 
would be too large. Canada, under 
the federal system, is not too Il-nee 
for one government at Ottawa, deal 
ing with a variety of important sub- 
jects. The United States is not too 
large to be controlled by ome central 
government. «In oaSe one province 
was formed in the west, we should not 
want, to take in a portion of the far 
north We do not want a lot of those 
islands around the Arctic circle, and a 
great deal of the country further 
south of that. because it would only 
{nvolve administration without any 
return. But no matter how much 


of the north we took in, there would 


be no population, and consequently 
no responsibilities or expense resting 
upon us. The actual area, however, 
to be administered by the provincial 
government, I have proposed, would 
be something over 400,000 square miles. 
Now the present area of Quebec is 
347,000 square miles—not so much less 
than an actual area tbo be administered 
here. British Columbia thas 383,000 
square miles. which is still nearer our 

ive area. Coming down to 
the Comonwealth of Australia, which 
has lately federated very much as we 
did in Canada some yeans ago, I find 
the figures help me conciderab'y. In 
Qurensland, which up to the federa- 
tion was a- self-governing colony, the 
population ts 498,000, and. area 668,000 
square miles—more than twice the 
area of <Afberta, Saskatchewan and 
a 
population which I think I may sey 
without any great "atreton of imagina- 
tion, we wil approximate to within 
certainly the next five years. The cage 
of Sovth Australia is still more stritk- 
ing, with a population of 360.000 and an 
area of 903,000 square miles—-more than 
twice that of Alberta, Garkatchewan 
ated nibola, with a lange piece of 
the thrown in. Then there is 
West Australia with a population of 
168,000—about the same as our own— 
and an area of 976.000 square miles. 


Self-government in Australia has been . 
earried pretty far, and I do not think: 


‘we can criticise their advance in that 
particular. Their government as is 
just as advanced, and in conte 

more advanced, in regard to rasiway 
questions, ad we are in Canada, yet 


. You can ima-. 
gine what a ‘‘fist” they will make of it. - 


they ovill administer these enormous 
areas of country with a population 
which is equal to the population which 
‘we will have in the west in the next 
three years. 


DIVERSITY, NOT HOSTILITY OF 
- INTEREST. 


Then again, diversity of Interest is 
Not hostility of interest. There is 
plenty of room in this country for 
the rancher and for the farmer to 
carry on their respective industries 
successfully without squabbling. We 
want a ‘those things. We want a 
big province, and want a Iot of in- 
dustries established in it Can any 
gentleman propose a solution which 
will map out a province which would 
not have diversity of interests? The 
_ Province of Manitoba hes diversity of 
interest in its ranching and farming; 
Eastern Assiniboia has the same: and 
in Alberta we are not all ranching; 
the whole of the north country is @ 
farming district just(as you are here. 
So that you cannot cut up the coun- 
try without having diversity of inter- 
est. and that same argument will, ap- 
Ply to the smallest province you can 
suggest, as much as to the large one. 
Then again, we have been for a num- 
ber of yeqrs working together. We 
have a fegislature with representatives 
from all these different parts. There 
has been no clashing, and I have 
never heard of the west or east fight- 
ing over things which each thought 
they should have. If they required 
different laws, we made one Jaw ap- 
Plicable to the west and one applicable 
to the east. So that I say, where 
could we cut our Institutions in two? 
We founded a school’ system. Why 
should we cut it in two for the sake 
of est*blishing two provinces instead 
of one? We founded other institutions 
which are working together. Why 
should we suddenly cut them in two, 
simply for purposes we do not under- 
stand? Two provinces will only mean 
duplication of government machinery. 
You cannot put your hand on any 
point on the map and say: At this 
point there should be a change, of 
governmemt, at that point there is 
such a diversity that harmonious gov- 
ernment is impossible; and you cannot 
say that at any particular point on 
the map. facility for self-government 
ceases. If you establish two vrovin- 
ces. you would, simply double the 
government, double the legislature. 
and double every expense, as it would 
be necess"ry to double all the ffistitu- 
tions which.we need at the present 
time. That reminds me that Mr. Rob- 
lin says the Dominion government is 
paying for our lunatics. The Deminion 
government votes the money, But we 
are paying for it. Every cent of it 
{is being charged up to us: every cent 
will be included in the debt which we 
will have ta assume. ~ 

Then there thas been the proposition 
of cutting the country into two prov- 
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inces, made up of two long, narrow 
strips, north and south of a certain 
line. You only need to look at the 
map and draw these two long lines— 
length without breadth—to show you 
what a rid:culous proposition it 1s. You 
would have everything that,is argued 
againet in the larger provjrice, aggra- 
vated in each of them. If there 18 


‘one province, there will nct be any 


wrench dn the change. I don’t be- 
Meve any of you would know that a 
change had beeah made when you 
awoke next morning. For a time at 
least you would hav® the same men 
revresenting you; you would have the 
same people. and 1 suppose you would 
have the same ideas: but you would 
have more powers. Of course, you 
would have to elect a new legislature 
fn due course. - 

What are the prospects for a new 
province? They are good. Even if 
we do not get better terms than M-ni-; 
toba—wh'ch I consider most unjust— 
we would be better off than we are 
today. But we hpe for better. “and 
even if we d'd not hope for better, we 
certainly should not be satisfied with 
Jess. 

MUST HAVE GOOD TERMS. 

When I say we want a province, I 
mean we want it on decent financial 
terms, and not merely for the sake 
of calling ourselves a province. We 
could get along as Terr:tories if we 
could do as we want to do. We Want 
to be a province in order to have the 
advantages and benefits which pro- 
vincial institutions would give us, and 
on proper terms. When I talk of a 
province, the idea of decent, generous 
terms is inseparable to what my idea 
of a province is. In fact, to put_ It 
concisely, what we want in the west, 
and what we have a right to éxpect 
is, to be established as a province with 
equal rights with the rest of the prov- 
inces of the Dominion. We do not 
ask more, and we will not be willing 
to take less; we want equal righta with 
the other provinces. When we came 
out to these western prairies, we did 
mot give up any of our birthright as 

fans. and it does not‘seem to 

me right that when we take up the 
burdens of a province we should be 
started out to take our place as a 
province in the Confederation on any 
less advantageous terms than the 
older provinces. I say the same for 
Manitoba, amd I think we will have 
to make the fight_together. I think 
Mr. Roblin will Have to step in and 
fight with us. If he doee not fight . 
for you as a part of Manitoba, he 
wil! have to ba with you for a recon- 
sideration of certain questions which 
affect the west. 


THE .TERMS PROPOSED. 


What are the terms that I propose? 
Im the first place. there is the grant 
for ‘government, which Manitoba has. 
all the vrovinces have. and ‘“whick 
ranges from $30,000 to $80,000. 


. 


Then there is the per capita allow 
ance of 80 cents per head, up to a 
certain point. I go farther than they 
do in Manitcba, and say: why should 
that grant cease at 400,000 of a popu- 
lation, as it does in so1ue of the prov- 
inces? Ontario gets a per capita al- 
lowance on over a million and a third 
population; Quebec gets a grant on 
the basis of over a million. That grant 
is given for purposes of government, 
und it does not seem fair to me, simply 
because Ontarlo and Quebec had big 
povulations when they entered Con- 
federation, that they should get a 
grant larger than we should eventu- 
ally get according to vur population. 
If the Dominion resources cannot 
stand perpetually incr2413'uoe the grants 
all round, the increase in any prov- 
ince should cease when the population 
reaches the limit of population which 
forms the basis upon which the largest 
{s now receiving its grant. Why, when 
we have a population of a million—as 
We expect to have not very long hence 
—why should we get 80 cents per head 
up to only 400,000, while Ontario re- 
ceives 80 cents per head on the basis 
of over a million? The province of to- 


day, like the child of today, hag the. 


Same rights as its older brotlp-rs. I 
have asked to be dealt with on this 
principle. 

Then there fs the debt question. Mr. 
Roblin has explained that Manitoba 
gets inteMest ‘on a certain sum—some- 
thing like three millfon dollars. The 
origin of that debt is this: whén the 
older provinces formed the Gonfeder- 
ation, a certain number of the debts 
of the provinces were assumed by Can- 
ada. and Camada as a whole—ourselves 
included—is paying interest on these 
debts today. It amounts to _$77.000,000, 
and as Sir, Alexander Galt, who was 
finance minister in Canada at. that 
time, sald, that debt was largely in- 
curred for the purpose of developing 
the older provinces and building rall- 
roads for the purpose of ccrryiNg out 
the products of the country and bring- 
Ing in supplies for Its peop'te. It is in 
respect of that we are entitled to a 
certain refund: Manitoba is getting 
interest on about $3,000.000 per year. I 
think we would be entitled to {nterest 
on a great deal larger sum, and have 
made a demand in this connection wh'ch 


‘will be discuased further on. 


CONTROL OF LANDS. 


The principle question, after all, is the 
duestion df fands. [ contend that the 
province, when it is formed, in the west, 
is ap much entitled to the benefit of 
the Crown lands of that country,.as 
any of the older provinées. Of course 
{ti may be a very hard thing to estab- 
lish. We may have a very big fight for 
it, but the fact that it Is a hard thing 
to establish, is no reason why it should 
not be asked and demanded. I will tell 
you “what the lands of the older -pro- 
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- vincea meant, what in the words of a 
gentleman ‘who helped to frame the 
Confederation compact, the lands of the 
older provinces meant. Here is what 
Sir Alexander Galt said; 

“It will be observed that in the plan 
proposed there are certain sources oF 
local revenue reserved to the local gov- 
ernments arising from Territorial do- 
maip, lands, mines, etc. In the case of 
Canada a large sum will be received 
from these resources. but !t many be 
that some of them, such as the Munici- 
pal loan fund, will become exhaus‘ed in 
course of time. We may, howcver, p ace 
just. confidence in the development of 
our resources, and repose {n the bellef 
that we shall find in our Territor‘al 
domain, our valuable mines and our fer- 
tile lands, additional sources of reven- 
ues far beyond the requirements of the 
public servi 

That ts what the lands meant to the 
older “provincés, and what our lands 
mean to us, if we get them. He goeson 
to Bay: 

“. “If nevertheless, the local revenues 
becoma inadequate, it will be necessary 
for the local governments to have re- 
port to direct taxation.” 

‘To the older provinces it was said; 
There are your lands, timber and ‘mln- 
erala which are a good source of rev- 
enue; when you exhaust them, you will 
have to resort to direct taxation. But. 
if the lands, timber and minerals are 
withheld from us we are invited to dir- 
ect taxation at once. I don't think we 
ought to be left In that position. Some 
people say our claim to the land Is ab- 
surd; but the claim to the public lands 
has been made before, under precisely 
similar conditions. It was equally ab- 
surd in that case. and yet it was grant- 
ed. I suppose you know Canada d!d not 
own all its-lands; they had to fight 
qwith the Imperial authorit’es, just as 
we will probably have to fight with our 

‘ federal authorities, Here is what we 
said at that time. Thig wis ss‘d with 
regard to one of the claims by the old 
province of Quebec; 

“They required the management - of 
the waste lands to be given up to them. 
The object of this extraordinary claim, 
now for the firat time put forward in 
the history’ of colonization, was ‘for 
the avowed purpos2 of controlling emi- 
gration from Great Britain, which they 
had elready imped2d by a capitation tax, 
by refusing to establish an efficient 
quarantine, or to give aid to the im- 
provement of the harbor of Montreal, 
by endeavoring to alarm settlers on 
the score of Insecurity of title, and 
in an attempt to ruin the banks.” 

So that you sve the people of Can- 
ada —our fathers and grandfathers — 
claimed what I am now claiming, “an 


extraordinary claim” made for the first 
time “in the history of colonizatfon.” 
Then théy laid down this proposition 
and it has since been admitted: 

“That in any new discovered or new- 
ly occupied country the land belongs to 
tho governm:nt of the nation taking pos- 
session of it, and that settlers in it, 
so long as they retain the charecter 
only of emigrants from the mother 
country, can claim no more than what 
has been granted to them as individu- 
als; but that when a distinct boundary 
has been assigned to them, and ‘they 
come to be incorporafed Into a body 
politic, with a power of legislation for 
their internal affairs, the territory 
within their boundary ,becomes, as a 
matter of right, the property of the 
body politic, or ef the inhabitants, and 
{fa to be disposed of according to rules 
framed by their local. legislature, and 
no longer by that of the parent state.” 

On this point the Commissioners re- 
ported as follows :— 

“This proposition rests, as we under- 
stand it, entirely upon abstract grounds, 
and we believe that we are authorized 
in saying that it has never been enter- 
tained by Great Britain or any other 
colonizing power. That the ungranted 
lands in any colony remain the prop- 
erty of the Crown, has, on the contrary, 
we believe, been the universally receiv- 
ed doctrine in Great Britain, and al-: 
though the Constitutional Act does not 
expressly assert a right of which its 
framers probably never contemplated 
a doubt, the lands of the Province are 
mentioned in the 86th clause as being 
thereafter to be granted by His Ma- 
jesty and his successors.” 

- That was the claim that was made, 
and it was resisted, nut they gradually 
admitted it. In the early days Lord 
Durham, whose report is one of the 
most important documents in our con- 
atitutional history, said: 

“The country which hag founded’ and 
maintained these colonies, at a vast 
expenditure of blopd and treasure, may 
justly expect its compensation in turn- 
ing their unappropriated resources to 
the account of ita own redundant pop- 
ulation; they are the rightful patri- 
mony of the English people, the ample 
appanage which God and nature have 
get aside in the New World for those 
whoge lot has assigned them an insuf- 
ficient portion in the old. * * * * 
the old * * * * 

Under _wise and free; institutions 
theae great advantages may yet be se- 
cured to Your Majesty's subjects, and 
a@ connection, secured by the link of 
kindred origin and mutual benefits, may 
confinue to bind to the British Em- 
pire the ample territories of its North 
‘American Provinces, and the large Bnd 
flourishing population by which they 
will assuredly be filled.” 


Lord Gray says: 

“The waste lands of the vast colon- 
jal possessions of the British Empire 
are held by the crown, as trustee for 
the inhabitants of that. Empire at 
large, and not for the Inhabitants of 
the particular province, divided by 
arbitrary geographical imits, in which 
any such waste Jand happens to be 
situate. Otherwise the consequence 
would follow that the first inhabitants 
of those vast previnces (if possessing 
these represestative institutions which 
arise as of right in ordinary British 
colonies) are indefeastbly entitled to 
administer all the lands and land rev- 
enue of the great unexplored tract 
ealled a province, of which they may 
occupy an extremity, wholly without 
regard to the nation which has found- 
ed the settlement, perhaps at a great 
expense, in order to serve as a home 
for her own eMigramts and a market 
for her own industry.” 

Now you see that when Canada and 
the colonies asked for their lands, they 
were met by the Imperial authorities 
with exactly the same argument 43s 
js now advanced with regard to the 
Nerthwest lands, and they had to give 
in because in all colonial -history, the 
Imperial authorities havé had to give 
in and admit the just claim of the 
colonies to the control of their own 
lands. Now we stand In the same po- 
sition. We say: Deal with us on the 
same terms, mete to us tha same 
measure of justice with regard to 
Jands as was meted to you by the 
Imperial government in days gone by. 
That is the position of your govern- 
ment today. You can have no doubt 
as to what my position is and has 
been. My proposition is to have insert- 
ed in our constitution a clause that 
all the lands, timber and minerals 
shall belong to the province. 


LANDS GRANTED TO RAILWAYS. 


Now there is another side to this 
land question—the railway lands. In 
addition to our claim for lands which 
are expropriated, we also—ff we have 
any right to lands at all—have a. 
right to lands which have been alien- 
ated. The one claim hengs on the 
other, and we have a double right a6 
to lands given for railway purposes. 
Millions of acres have been given, or 
are reserved at the present time, for 
grants to railways. This granting of 
Jands to rallways is a federal matter. 


LAND GRANTS TO RAILWAYS. 


In all the other provinces, railways 
were built at the expenses of Canada 
as a .whole, and we are helping to pay 
for them. When they are built in the 
Territories, on the contrary, they are 
not built at the expense of Canada, but 
at the expense of - Territorial Lands 
alone. My idea is that the indebtedness 
thus represented should be put where 
it belonge—on the Dominion, and not 
on the Territories alone. That is the 


proposition. These land grants have even 
been given for railways not in the 
Territories. Out of nine railways alded 
by millions of acres of land, only four 
are entirely in the Territories. The oth- 
ers are partially or entirely in Mani- 
toba; and I will explain how Mani- 
toba was able to build that railway 
we heard of, into the Territories. The 
Great North-Western Central railway 
has a grant reserved of 703,000 acres, 
of which they have earned 320,000 acres. 
Their mileag2 is entirely in Manitoba, 
and only 5,800 acres were selected there. 
So that this railway has earned 320,000 
acres for building a raliway entirely in 
Manitoba, which with the exception of 
5,800 acres, must be paid, and is going 
to be paid, our of our lands. That is 
the way they get their railway connec- 
tong in Manitoba. Then there ia the 
Manitoba and North-Western railway. 
Roughly speaking, one-fifth of its 
mileage is in the Territories. and the 
other four-fifths-in Manitoba, and I 
think nearly the whole of the grant of 
land ig in the Territorics. The Manitoba 
and South-Western has a land grant 
of 681,000 acres of land reserved. I 
think the railway is practically all in 
Manitoba, and the acres they get are all 
tn the Tar ‘tories. 


Then we will take the case of British 
Columbia in dealing with the C. B RB. 
case. When that province joined the 
Dominion, the good faith of Canada was 
Pledged to the construction of the C. 
P. R. by the terma granted to British 
Columbia. That rallway was not ‘built 
for us. It was bulit for the benefit of 
Canada. As the Dominion Government 
did not have any land in the province of 
British Columbia, the province gave the 
Dominion & similar ‘acreage of their 
lands per mile as was given to the 
miie {n Manitoba, and the Territories, 
And for that—which was simply a sea 
of rocks, not even carrying the min- 
eralse—Canada is paying $100,000 a 
year to British Columbia, and we in the 
Territories are helping to pay it. Our 
land is taken to tul d the C. P. R.; Brit- 
ish Columbia gives up a little land amd 
gets $100,000 a year for it. We have to 
pay practically the great bulk of th2 
grant, and besides that we ha've a nice 
little ex2mption which adds to our tax- 


ation as well. The original grant to. 


the C. P. R. was $25,000,000 amd 25,000,- 
000 acres of land. The government then 
took back 6,798,014 acres at -a*+valua- 
tion of $10,183,521. That was practically 
the land grant for building the ©. P. 
R. from Callender; a point in Ontario 
to another point in Ontario, which was 
where it was joined by the then Gov- 
ernment road built from Selkirk. , So 
that In the fimst place they have a 
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grant of 6,798,014 acres of our land, and 
afterwards bought it back for $10,189,521, 
and we are helping to pay the interest 
on that amount. 

The balance of the C. P. R. grant is 
something over 18,000,000 acres; of 
that there are 2,500,000 acres in Mani- 
toba, leaving all the rest of the 16,000,- 
000, ac to be taken from the Ter- 
ritories.* This land grant was given 
for the building of 1,250 mfles—that is 
the central fon of Selkirk to Kam- 
foops—divided as follows: in Manitoba 
220 miles, in the Territories 760 mfles, 
and in British Columbia 270 miles. 
Manitoba, according to the mileage, 
should contribute 2,750,000 acres but 
they have only reserved 2.500,000 acres 
in Manitoba for that purpose; 
6&0 that 250,000 acres of our 
land Must be taken to pay for the 
buliding of that portion of the road 
which runs through Manitoba. All 
the acreage for that portion of it 
which runs to Kamloops, B. C. is aiso 
taken from the northwest lands. 60 
that you see we are getting it all 
around. What is our position? Wwe 
are paying interest on the original 
loan of $25,000,000, along with the 
rest of the people of Canada; we are 
paying interest on the $10.000,000 for 
the Ontario section; there is also the 
little item of nearly 16,000,000 acres of 
our land for the construction of the 
road; and our share of the $100,000 per 
annum given to British Columbia. In 
addition to that, the C.P.R. has over 
1,600,000 acres of lamd reserved in the 
Territories for the following roads: 


. Deloraine and Napinka, Glenbore and 


Souris, Kemnay and Estevan, and 
Pipestone branches. Only half of the 
Kemnay and Estevan branch fs In the 
Territories and the Pipestone branch 
has first come in. Now you under- 
stand, for the building of these branch 
lines in Manitoba they have reserved 
in the Battleford country 1,900,000 acres 
of our lands to pay for the building 
of railways to draw the Manitoba 
farmers’ wheat out., Iam not grudging 
Manitoba a single one these ralil- 
ways, and I don’t blame Manitoba for 
these land grants. The blame be- 
longs eleewhere. Our acres are: g0- 
{Ing to bulld Manitoba’s miles. 

Take the Great Northern Railway. 
A considerable portion of thelr 10.000- 


000 acres grant must be in the Ter- 


ritories, because they heve not land 
in Mamitoba. The portions of that 
railway, for which this grant has to 
be earned, are altogther in Manitoba. 
They build not only our nailways, but 
these in Manitoba, at the expense of 
our -lands....How did they treat the - 
older provinces? In the pro- 
vinces, up to the 30th June, 
1901, there is a Dominion debt of 
$166,000,000 for railways, which, of 
course, falls upon us along with the 
rest of the citizens of Camada, interest 
on which we have to pay in increasing 
proportion as our population increases. 


My 


There are ninety railways, each of 
which is wholly within a province, 
and the subsidies for them are at the 
cost of the Territories along with the 
rest of Canada. At the same time we 
have to bear the whole cost of ralfl- 
ways in the Territories out of our own 
jands. 
DEMAND EQUAL RIGHTS. 

Our contention is that Canada should 
bear the cost, whether it is for the C. 
P. R. with its 6,000 miles of track, or 
the Phillipsburg Junction railway, two- 
thirds of a mile in length. The burden 
should fall alike-all over the Domin- 
ion. There should be equal rights in 
the railwuy burden. the same as in all 
other Dominion matters. We should 
not be called upon to pay an additional 
burden. or a single cent, which the 
people of the older provinces are not 
called upon to pay. We are paying 
directly and indirectly. I have made a 
claim that all lands which have been 
taken for Dominion purposes should 
be dealt with, in connecticn with our 
debt, at a certain fixed rate, and that 
for every acre, there should be a dol- 
lar bearing interest at 65 per cent. 
If we are to be charged for building 
railroads in other provinces of Tan- 
ada, and western roads are built en- 
tirely upon the credit of our own 
lands, we shon!id receive ifterest on 
the price of those lands. 


c. P. R. EXEMPTION. 

With regard to the C. P. R. exemp- 
tidn the act says: 

“The Canadian Pacific railway, and 
al) stations and station grounds, work 
shops, buildings, yards and othér prop- 
erty, rolling stock and appyrtenatices 
‘required and used for the 5 ee 
and working thereof.and csyftal stock 
of the company, shall be fdvever free 
from taxation by the Dominion, or by 
any province hereafter to be established, 
or by any municipal corporation therein, 
and the landa of the company in {he 
Northwest Territories, until they are 
either sold or occupied, shall a'ao b2 free 
from such taxation for twenty years 


w 


after the grant thereof from the Crawn. © 


- L[euppose there are faw local {mprove- 
mént districts, or schoo! districts, that 
have not felt the injustice of this exemp- 
tion. Every road built, every school 
‘constructed, goes towarda building up 
and enhancing’ the value of the ‘enor- 
mous land grants to these corporations. 
It not only means that. but it means 
taxation. These exemptions fall hard- 
ly upon the people of the ywest. and 


wathere is no justification for them. If 


Jhave already shown how much we have ~ 


contributed to the building of this great 
national undertaking. In addition to 
these palpable impositions, we have the 
further imposition of the exemtioas to 
bear. It really means a tax, for It re- 
leases “a large amount of taxable pro- 


perty from taxation. More than that, . 
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suppose we form a big province and are 
called upon to deal with competing lines 
of railway, we could not begin to deal 
with them unless we gave them the 
exemptions which the C. P.R. now have. 
It practically fixes one condition upon 
fwhich competing railways can be got 
in the west. I have called the attention 
of the government to these exemptions, 
and ve demanded that they put 6 

clause in our constitution providing for 
their extinction upon such terms as may 
be just, but at the cost of the Dominion.. 
INCREASED PARLIAMENTARY REP- 


RESENTATION. “% 


These are the main points of my pro- 
yinclal proposition. The principal things 
‘we have contended for. are; compenas- 


tion for lands, ownership and 
control of our lIands,’ and free 
dom from exemptios of the 


C. P. R. There is the further question 
of parliamentary representation. In 
this respect we stand in an unfortunate 
position if we are formed into a prov- 
ince within the next year. If we are en- 
titled to six membsra before the census 
was taken, we are entitled, by reapon 
of the rapidly Increasing population, to 
seven now. I have taken a medium 
etand and said: Thies representation is 
to run for practically ten years, until 
the next census tg taken. We are not 
entitled to ten representatives now, but 
will at thereend of that time, be entitled 
to more than ten; but give us ten as 
a& fair, medium figure, and we will be 
satisfied. I think in the west we are 
entitled ‘to at least that number, be- 
cause [ believe we will have 750,00 
of a population three years hente— 
when the general electiona are most 
likely to be held—-to base that represen- 
tation on. Of céirse we Will also ask 
for proportionately Increased _ repre- 
sentation in the Senate. Representation 
means a good deal to us in the immed- 
fate future. Unfortunately thege ques- 
tions are not dealt with as qiiestions 
of arithmetic; they are in a genze po- 
litical questions, and in establishing our 
Tights, {t will depend ultimately a 
large, united representation from “the 
west; and I do not believe yo vi 
secure these rights in their entirety My 
til we get it. We will get sume of 

things we ask, but not all, until we are 


atrong enough to demand them anden-_ 


force our rights. So that parliamentary 
representation is a: ivery important 
question today. -*- . . 


ARE WE CLAIMING TOO MUCH. 


These terms may be called vision- 
ary,, but I do not care.for that My 
duty to the people, as I conceive it, 
is to first come to a conclugion as to 
what I believe are the rights of the 
people of this country. I would not 
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be true to my position and trust if, 
because I was afraid something would 
mot be done. I sat down and said: We 
cannot do it. <As long as I believe 
we have the right, so long will I con- 
tioue to urge that right; and there 
is no doubt that. with our growing 
Dopulation. we will be able to go down 
to Ottawa or send such a contingent 
to Ottawa as wHl ensure the granting 
of our rights. 

The question is not are these things 
easy to obtain? but have we a right 
to them? If we have could I have 
asked for less? If I am to stand or 
fall by the case I have made I 
would very much sooner be beaten fon, 
making demand which are’ - dif-* 
ficult to enforce, and go down = ex- 
pressing what I believe to be the rights 
of the people of the Territories, than 


give Q@ny men a chance of saying to ° 


me that I was afraid to demand what 
I belleved to be right. “ 


“WHAT WE HAVE WE HOLD.” 


I believe in the old motto, “What we 
have we hold.” There is enother auit- 
able motto, used by Bulwer Lytton: 
“Keep all you have and try for what 
you can”—and, of counse;-I will agd 
to “try for what you~@an.” ‘What 
you have a right. “ito.” hese are the 
provincial terms that.I’have proposed 
at Ottawa, and the next move rests 
with the authorities there. It will be 
for tthe people of the Territorles to 


judge whether I havé made a business- 
like propositi: or what one gentle- 
™man was enough to gay nvas 8 
ridiculous offer. JI have made them, 
mot because I consider them easy to 
obtain, because I was perfectly well 
aware of the difficulties in the way 
but because I believe they are right 
and just, and that I wil have the 
great Majority of the people behind 
me in making these claims; and I ask 
for your judgment not upon the easi- 
ness with which these things can be 


- obtained but on account ‘of the jus- 


tice, the right and the reasonableness 
which are behind them. They have 
been demanded for Mamitoba and 
have been withheld, but if we do not 
misjudge my friend Mr. Roblin, they 
will be asked -for again and some day 
not far distant the Joint demand of 
a united west cannot be disregarded. 

Are you afraid of the proposal? Are 


“you afraid to be a part of a province 


exceeding all others in areas, in popula- 
tion and in resources? Are you stag- 
gered at the realization of your splen- 
did prospects? It does not seem to 
me to be the occasion for fear or for 
shrinking but we should rather raise 
our hearts and brace our energies 
and resolutely accept the duties and 
respons'bilitles which are ours by 
reason of the splendid destiny which 
in the order of Divine Providence 
lies before us. 


